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Here is truly a book that is simpli- 
fied, streamlined, and modernized. 
It is designed for scientific, logical, 
efficient, and simple presentation. 
Its wide use is proof of its suc- 
cess. The vocabulary is simple 
and nontechnical. The principles 
are gradually unfolded and ex- 
panded through a series of cycles. 
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The terminology, procedures, sta- 
tionery, and business forms that 
are used and _ illustrated are 
strictly standard. All procedures 
are in accord with the require- 
ments of the Federal 
Revenue Code and are in har- 
mony with recognized accounting 
practices. 
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Vistas — Broad, Deep, Clear 


It is only human for teachers to feel that their instruction is effective — 
and in the large majority of instances, that is a valid if not a modest admission. 
Countless opportunities are available to the outstanding and experienced 
teachers in order that they may improve their techniques, widen’ their vision, 
and retain their enthusiasm in helping young people. They are also available 
to the less experienced teachers who have had the advantages of more recent 
training, but for whom these opportunities are mandatory. All teachers need 
helps and there are varying vistas offered today for all levels of teaching and 
learning; for example, there are the following: 


1. Advanced study. Excellent courses are offered by colleges and universities 
that permit teachers to meet the present requirements exacted by school ad- 
ministrators. Constant study assures better instruction and greater profes- 
sional satisfaction for the dynamic teacher. In-service offerings are innumerable 
(and often free) and are given for the aggrandizement of the teachers in the 


system, thereby leading to additional increments and further professional 
advancement. 


2. Broader fields. ‘Teachers are inclined to follow courses that pertain 
directly to the subjects they teach. How much broader their personal interests 
are and how much more interesting they are to their students when they are 
able to discuss subjects irrelevant to their daily work or are able to explain some 


allusion referred to in the lesson. Frequently the unusual information furnishes 


a vital class motivation. P 


3. Business experience and visits. Personnel managers and employers are 
ready and eagér to receive teachers as visitors and as part-time employees, 
being aware of the fact that teacher experience carries over to the school train- 
ing of the student-product. Many teachers have not been a part of a business 
nor have they seen an up-to-date office since they began to teach office pro- 
cedures. Their horizons are too close and the woods cannot be seen for the 
trees. It must be remembered that business moves much more rapidly in in- 
troducing new methods and new equipment than is possible for a school to do. 


4. Observation in schools. Perhaps the greatest stimulation a teacher ex- 
periences comes from visiting other schools and classes in the same system, or 
those in other communities. Such visits inevitably present new views, new ideas, 
new methods, new stimuli, and awaken in the visiting teacher a determination 
to improve his instruction. This desire is augmented when he realizes that in 
many ways his own is an enviable lot after all. 

5. Professional reading. There are splendid professional books awaiting 
the perusal of teachers; there are interesting and helpful publications spon- 
sored by business education organizations. 

Let each one of us consider these and other available sources that are pro- 
vided to widen, deepen, and clarify teachers’ vistas. 


Games Knak Toa 


Frances Doub North, president of Eastern Business 
Teachers Association; Western High School, Balti- 
: more, Maryland. 
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Guidance—A Responsibility of the 
Private Business School 


by JOHN H. CALLAN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





The private business schools are 
today becoming more and more 
aware of the fact that their respon- 
sibility is not fulfilled merely by 
providing students with vocational 
skills and assisting in job place- 
ment. The schools of business have 
begun to realize that guidance or 
“student personnel work” is as 
much an integral part of their 
responsibility as it is in the public 
high school. 

It is my purpose here to briefly 
outline a workable program of 
guidance that might be adapted for 
use in the private business schools. 
Realizing that these schools are operated as 
a business for profit, no attempt has been 
made to suggest a program that would neces- 
sitate additional staff members. This is a 
program that can be operated efficiently 
without additional faculty or clerical staff. 





THE PROGRAM 


1. INTERVIEW AND QUESTIONNAIRE. The in- 
terview provides an excellent opportunity to 
learn a,great deal about the prospective 
student. In many private business schools 
the interview consists of making the neces- 
sary financial arrangements and filling out a 
course card for the student. The interview 
should, however, serve a more comprehensive 
purpose. Here the interviewer has an oppor- 
tunity to appraise the student — learn his 
aspirations, his likes and dislikes, his educa- 
tion and family background, observe his 
general health, his appearance, mannerisms, 
and voice. The interviewer has an oppor- 
tudity to initially appraise the student’s 
wlfle personality. By use of such devices as 
an jnterview check list, a summary record of 
the interviewer’s impressions and observa- 
tious can be obtained for future reference. 

2. HEALTH EXAMINATION. Each prospective 
student should be required to present evi- 
dence of having had a physical examination. 
Some persons are physically and emotionally 
unfit for office or business occupations and 
the school should recognize the fact that it 
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has an obligation to discover who 
these persons are and to channel 
them into a more suitable type of 
education. 

3. TESTING. Aptitude and intelli- 
gence tests should be administered 
to all students. The results of these 
tests can be used to give the teach- 
ers a basis for more complete un- 
derstanding of the individual stu- 
dents. Armed with this knowledge, 
the teacher can better help the 
student realize the extent of his 
capabilities. 

4. SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS. Each 
school should provide opportunities 
for the development of student leadership 
and co-operation. Among the types of 
organizations that might fill this purpose 
would be the school paper, school improve- 
ment committees, student government or 
council, graduation committees, party com- 
mittees, model office and others. 

5. VOCATIONAL INFORMATION. Students 
should be given an opportunity to learn of 
the many and varied occupations in the 
business field. They should be made aware 
of the requirements and responsibilities of 
these occupations. Much of this information 
can be presented through the use of films, 
business vocations libraries, interviews with 
businessmen, field trips, and work-experience 
programs. 

6. SELF-APPRAISAL. Each student should 
be required to make a self-appraisal to help 
him to view himself critically with regard to 
work habits, personality, judgment, appear- 
ance, vocational skill, working with others, 
and so forth. 

7. CO-OPERATIVE APPRAISAL. After the stu- 
dent has had an opportunity to appraise 
himself there should be a co-operative ap- 
praisal whereby each student rates each 
other student in the group. This device was 
used extensively during the war years in 
various officer training schools and_ the 
results were given considerable attention in 
officer selection. 

8. APPRAISAL CONFERENCE. Self and group 
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individual evaluations are of little value if 
ihe findings do not produce desirable changes 
in the individuals concerned. In order that 
these desirable changes might be brought 
about more positively, an individual con- 
ference should be held with each student at 
which time the results of the group ap- 
praisals can be discussed. This conference 
provides an opportunity for the teacher to 
accentuate the positive and to help the 
student plan for personal improvement. 


9. GROOMING CLinics. At some stage of the 
business education program the funda- 
mentals of good grooming should be dis- 
cussed. Students should be instructed in the 
use of proper clothing and make-up for the 
proper oceasion. They should be taught 
how to purchase wisely and how to care for 
what they have. 


10. SAMPLE INTERVIEWS. Before the stu- 
dent leaves the school to seck employment, 
he should be carefully trained in the inter- 
view technique. Mock interviews which 
illustrate both bad and good interviews pro- 
vide excellent visual-auditory aid in helping 
to illustrate vividly the importance of proper 
preparation for the interview. 


11. FINAL INTERVIEW. Before the student 





graduates, a personal interview should be 
held with the director of the school. This 
interview provides a practical workshop for 
putting into practice many of the points 
previously mentioned. Here the student is 
given an opportunity to discuss his problems 
and to gain confidence in his ability to be 
poised and to make a good impression. Here, 
also, is the opportunity for the director of 
the school to make final recommendations 
and again to help give the student the con- 
fidence he needs. 


12. PLACEMENT AND FOLLOw-uP. The obli- 
gation of the private business school should 
not end with the graduation of the student. . 
The school should assist the student with an 
organized placement program to find suitable 
employment. After the student has been 
placed it remains the responsibility of the 
school to follow-up its graduates. The 
follow-up affords the school an excellent 
opportunity to evaluate the effectiveness of 
its educational program. Constructive 
criticisms should be solicited and given 
definite consideration by the school. Desir- 
able changes in the curriculum can and 
should be made on the basis of this experi- 
ence. 

(Concluded on page 248) 
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Survey of Office Jobs 
and Office Workers 


This report on the findings of a recent survey conducted by 
the Green Bay Public Schools, Green Bay, Wisconsin, was 
submitted by Amanda H. Schuette, supervisor of business 
education, Green Bay Public Schools, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


A questionnaire on office jobs and office 
workers was sent to business firms repre- 
senting manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
professional men, and service-type businesses 
in the Green Bay area. The survey, con- 
ducted under the direction of Amanda 
Schuette, brings out many significant facts 
that should be valuable to curriculum 
planners. Some of the important findings 
of the survey are given below. 

The types of positions found in the various 
business firms were: receptionist, switch- 
board operator, general clerk, clerk-typist, 
accountant and record clerk, file clerk, mail 
clerk, stock clerk, cashier, bookkeeper, book- 
keeping machine operator, payroll clerk, 
calculator operator, duplicating machine 
operator, bookkeeper-stenographer, stenog- 
rapher, voice transcriber, receptionist- 
switchboard operator, billing clerk, book- 
keeper-bookkeeping machine operator, and 
tellers. It was found that most business 
firms prefer that their employees be at least 
high school graduates. The number of em- 
ployees in the various types of jobs as shown 
by the survey are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
General Clerk 273 
Stenographer 239 
Bookkeeper 128 
Clerk-Typist 117 
Account and Record Clerk 73 
Calculator Operator 64 
Payroll Clerk 58 
Cashier 56 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator 50 
Stock Clerk 45 
File Clerk 32 
Receptionist 32 
Voice Transcriber 31 
Switchboard Operator 29 
Bookkeeper-Bookkeeping Machine Operator 22 
Tellers 18 
Receptionist-Switchboard Operator 13 
Billing Clerk 10 
Mail Clerk 10 
Duplicating Machine Operator 6 
Bookkeeper-Stenographer 5 
All Others 61 
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The survey showed that certain jobs re- 
quired many different types of skills. The 
various duties performed by the employees 
in some of the jobs covered by the survey 
are shown in Table II. It is interesting to 
note the various duties performed by 
stenographers as reported by 112 different 
business firms. For example, 98 business 
firms reported the use of the telephone as 
one of the duties of the stenographer, 88 
reported the use of files, 66 reported meeting 
the public, 56 reported composing letters, 
and 29 reported making bookkeeping entries 
or posting. It is also interesting to note the 
duties performed by the bookkeeper as re- 
ported by 118 different business firms. In 
addition to the duty of preparing book- 
keeping entries and posting, 97 firms 
reported the use of the telephone, 95 the use 
of the typewriter, 88 preparing monthly 
statements, 56 doing payroll work, and 46 
composing letters. The duties of the general 
clerk as reported by 79 business firms should 
have some implication for curriculum plan- 
ners. As indicated in Table II, 67 firms 
reported the use of the telephone, 62 the 
use of the typewriter, 47 the use of files, 25 
preparing bookkeeping entries and posting, 
28 preparing monthly statements, 22 com- 
posing letters, and 19 doing payroll work. 
The duties performed by the receptionist 
and switchboard operator and combination 
receptionist and switchboard operator as 
indicated in Table II should also be of value 
in determining the content of courses offered 
in the business curriculum. 

The machine training essential and de- 
sirable for stenographers and, clerks as 
reported by the various business firms is 
shown in Table III. The use of the type- 
writer was rated essential for stenographers 
and clerks by most of the business firms. 
It is interesting to note that 112 business 
firms rated the use of the adding machine 
as essential for clerks and only 61 business 
firms rated it as essential for stenographers. 
Next in importance to the use of the type- 
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TABLE Il 





Number of Companies > 











. 112 118 79 45 34 10 
Answering 
ss Comb. 
Stenog-  Book- General Recep- Switch- Recep. 
Duties rapher keeper Clerk tionist board Switch- 
board 
Use telephone 98 97 67 48 34 8 
File 88 57 47 25 16 5 
Use typewriter 100 95 62 $1 % 7 
Use electric typewriter 19 6 5 3 
Use duplicating machine 24 7 10 2 4 1 
Use Voice Transcribing machine 25 6 8 4 2 
Use add-listing 20 40 « $1 5 6 1 
Use key-driven calculator 5 24 18 2 3 1 
Use carriage shift calculator 9 ; 23 14 3 1 
Use bookkeeping machine 5 ts $6 3 1 
Take dictation 100 30 15 15 10 3 
Make bookkeeping entries or post 29 106 25 14 4 
Meet public 66 62 49 37 24 8 
Cut stencils 40 9 9 4 3 
Operate addressograph 15 8 12 1 3 
Payroll work 14 56 19 4 5 1 
Monthly statements 27 88 28 17 5 1 
Keep stock records 6 28 33 1 2 2 
Figure costs 11 46 22 1 1 
Card index 24 15 2 7 9 
Information work 32 27 31 15 12 6 
Operate billing machine 3 10 7 1 
Verify and audit work 9 52 18 2 1 
Take inventory 7 24 23 2 
Do collection work 11 21 10 7 1 1 
Sort papers 43 22 28 13 13 2 
Receive and record orders 22 20 36 6 6 
Do credit clerk work 11 27 14 3 1 1 
Act as timekeeper 7 12 11 2 2 
Do blueprint duplicating 2 1 
Do price marking 4 10 15 1 
Do showcard lettering 1 
Type from copy 66 16 24 10 9 1 
Do messenger service work 11 1 9 4 2 
Compose letters 56 46 22 7 2 1 
Check posting 13 66 16 3 1 1 
All others 1 1 
TABLE III 
MACHINE TRAINING 
STENOGRAPHERS CLERKS 
Essential Desirable Essential Desirable 
Typewriters (standard) 143 7 136 21 
Adding Machines 61 61 112 36 
Voice Transcribing Machines 59 31 17 44 
Mimeographs 43 40 33 51 
Check Protectors 29 33 44 44 
Addressing Machines 27 36 20 37 
Electric Typewriters 26 46 12 41 
Calculating Machine — Key Driven 17 31 38 45 
Mailing Machines 15 26 9 32 
Duplicators — Direct Process 138 35 14 36 
Multigraphs 12 29 7 28 
Calculating Machine — Carriage Shift 11 32 34 43 
Bookkeeping Machines 11 22 35 40 
Duplicators — Gelatin 10 35 12 32 
Billing Machines 10 $1 20 41 
Tabulating Machine — Punched Card Equipment 7 15 8 21 
Photocopy 1 19 3 17 
Punched Card Equipment 1 18 3 21 
Key Punch 138 8 17 
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writer and adding machine the business 
firms rated the use of the voice transcribing 
machine and Mimeograph as essentiul for 
the stenographer and the use of the check 
protector and calculating machine as essen- 
tial for the clerk. Schools planning a course 
in office machines should find the informa- 
tion in Table III very helpful in determining 
the kinds of machines to be purchased for 
use in this course. 

Table IV shows how business firms ranked 
the essential personality traits of their em- 
ployees. 


TABLE IV 
ESSENTIAL TRAITS 
Frequency 
Accuracy 187 
Dependability 150 
Co-operativeness 105 
Courtesy 88 
Neatness in work 83 
Loyalty 56 
Cheerfulness 54 
Secrecy 48 
Adaptability 44 
Drive — initiative 44 
Concentration 30 
Grooming 23 
Emotional Stability 22 
Systematic habits 14 
Perseverance 10 
Good Voice 10 
Physical endurance 1 


Table V shows how business firms ranked 
the relative importance of the knowledges 
and abilities required of employees in the 
various jobs. ? 


TABLE V 
KNOWLEDGES AND ABILITIES 
Frequency 
Arithmetical fundamentals 157 
Following directions 150 
Logical thinking, clearly stated 141 
Spelling 123 
Bookkeeping and accounting 104 
Vocabulary 73 
Pleasant speech 73 
Penmanship 71 
Business economics 24 
Reading 7 
History and citizenship 4 


The survey showed that the seven major 
deficiencies of beginning typists were: ac- 
curacy, speed, arrangement, spelling, erasing, 
punctuation, and the typing of numbers. 
The seven major deficiencies of beginning 
general clerks as shown by the survey were: 
using the telephone, taking dictation, meet- 
ing the public, filing, number accuracy, 
using the typewriter, and making book- 
keeping entries. 
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The shorthand speed required by most of 
the business firms was 80-100 words 4 
minute, and the typewriting speed was 50 


words a minute. The minimum age for 
office workers reported by most of the 
business firms was eighteen years. 

Some of the conclusions that may be 
drawn from the findings of this survey are: 
(1) that more than 50 per cent of 1372 em. 
ployees representing 21 different jobs are 
employed as general clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, and clerk-typists, (2) that 
certain jobs in the office require many 
different types of skills in addition to the 
regular skills associated with the particular 
job, (3) that the typewriter is rated the most 
essential machine in the office, (4) that 
accuracy, dependability, and co-operative- 
ness are considered the most important 
personality traits of an employee by most 
of the business firms, and (5) that the 
knowledges and abilities ranked highest by 
most of the business firms are arithmetical 
fundamentals, following directions, logical 
thinking, spelling, and bookkeeping and 
accounting. 








Guidance — A Responsibility of 
the Private Business School 
(Continued from page 245) 
SUMMARY 

Such a program as I have proposed would 
serve a threefold purpose: 

1. It would provide needed guidance for 
students. Helping to direct them into the 
phase of business life for which they are most 
suited and therefore helping them to live 
more satisfying and fruitful lives should be 
of prime importance. 

2. It would help the school to develop a 
better public relations program by providing 
a more satisfying education experience for 
its students. It would also provide the 
school with tangible data on which to base 
its evaluation of the effectiveness of teaching 
and student development. It would provide 
a complete picture of each student to assist 
in placement and follow-up. 

3. Business would be better served by 
being able to get full information regarding 
prospective employees, and by receiving 
recommendations from schools in which they 
can have complete confidence. 
~ This program does not call for an extensive 
or formal organization. It is an informal 
student-teacher program, which I feel is 
particularly well adapted to the needs of the 
small and medium sized private business 
school. 
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There are more opportunities for growth in 
clerical training than in any other subject in 
the business curriculum. One reason for this 
has long been recognized. There are more 
than two and a half times as many general 
clerks as there are either bookkeepers or 
stenographers; therefore the job opportuni- 
ties are at least that much greater. In fact 
they are even greater in proportion than 
this relationship indicates because a far 
greater number of initial workers in offices 
become general clerks than become either 
bookkeepers or stenographers. 

THE NEW TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT. 
Another reason for potential growth is not 
clearly recognized by most business edu- 
cators. The schools will soon arrive at the 
position wherein all students of secondary 
school age actually are in the secondary 
school. 

This means, as has been long recognized, 
that the curriculum must be radically 
changed to mect the needs of these newer 
types of students. While the need for this 
change has long been realized, little has been 
done about it. 

The recent tendency to make all junior 
high school work core-curriculum in nature 
accentuates the problem of developing new 
learning materials in the secondary school. 
The new attitude toward learning in the 
elementary schools also contributes to the 
opportunities or development in clerical 
training. 

The present concept of elementary school 
training is that the function of the clemen- 
tary school is not primarily to teach students 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, with inci- 
dentally related subject matter as was 
formerly the objective, but rather to give 
the students an opportunity to adjust them- 
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Clerical Training for 
Low Ability Students 


by HERBERT A. TONNE 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


In this article Dr. Tonne deals with a special type 
of training that he recommends for students of low 
ability being trained for routine occupations. This 
type of program should not be confused with pro- 
grams in office practice recommended for students 


of higher ability. 


selves to social life, to develop an apprecia- 
tion for democracy, to learn to live together, 
and to learn to make adjustments in a 
dynamic and changing world. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic are still 
taught in the elementary school; but these 
learnings are incidental to the newer objec- 
tives of the elementary school. The result 
of this obviously is that many students 
leave the elementary school with grossly 
inadequate skills in the fundamental proc- 
esses in relation to their fundamental 
capacity. Thus if these students are ever to 
realize: their potentials in the fundamental 
processes, they must be developed in the 
secondary school since the elementary school 
has waived the development of these 
processes as one of its fundamental objec- 
tives. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK IN HIGH SCHOOL? 
Everyone realizes that it would be futile, if 
not impossible, to teach formal reading, 
writing, and arithmetic as it was taught in 
the clementary school in the present-day 
secondary school. First, the teachers are 
not conditioned to teaching this subject 
matter; and second, the students are not 
interested in these types of learning per se. 
Therefore, they must be developed as aspects 
of other subject matter. 

One of the best subjects for giving specific 
job training and at the same time developing 
adequate abilities in the fundamental proc- 
esses is clerical training. Every one of the - 
basic clerical duties, such as collating, 
labeling, assembling, distributing, filing, 
filling in forms, and the like involves one or 
more of the fundamental processes in such 
an intimate way that the activity cannot be 
carried on successfully without a specific 
ability in the fundamental processes. 
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It is true that the level of the fundamental 
process is usually rather elementary, such as 
simple ability to read instructions; ability to 
add, subtract, and occasionally multiply and 
divide; ability to write simple words, usually 
copying; and ability to transfer numbers 
from one place to another. Nevertheless, 
unless these abilities are well developed, the 
initial worker will be unsuccessful in carrying 
on his clerical duties. 

WHO SHOULD TAKE CLERICAL TRAINING. One 
current notion is that clerical training should 
be offered only to highly selected students, 
those who have at least the ability to do good 
work in shorthand and bookkeeping for ex- 
ample. It is a futile hope because most of 
these people will not take clerical training. 
Many of them can be persuaded to take 
bookkeeping and shorthand, but most of 
them take the college entrance curriculum. 

Regardless of this, however, these students 
’ can easily learn the clerical processes. With 
slight additional training on the job they 
can easily master these processes. Moreover, 
many of them will soon graduate from these 
initial clerical jobs into other types of work 
requiring other and more general com- 
petencies and understandings. There is no 
better way of reducing or of practically 
eliminating enrollment in clerical training 
than by limiting the opportunity to students 
selected in terms of intellectual ability. 

THE COMPETENCY OF CLERICAL WORKERS. 
The great majority of the routine clerical 
workers have intellectual ability from aver- 
age downward. Many routine clerical duties 
can be carried on successfully by the less 
intellectually able. However, unless these 
students are given highly specific and 
thorough instruction on a pre-employment 
basis in carrying out these clerical duties, 
they often will be refused the opportunity to 
undertake this type of employment. 


The supervisor or the employer is usually 
of average or of above average intelligence. 
He often fails to understand why a person 
cannot follow what seems to him simple 
directions in making an entry from one card 
to another. He fails to understand how a 
person can be so thoughtless as to try to 
file five hundred cards in alphabetic order 
without a preliminary gross filing. 

Many of these average and less than 
average potential office workers are well- 
meaning, reliable, and industrious workers 
once they have been properly taught. To 
ask the initial employer to train students in 
these routine clerical processes is to ask him 
to do something for which he has not been 
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trained and for which he has neither the 
patience nor the financial facilities. Pro. 
fessor Frederick G. Nichols has recently 
written an article “Are You Hiring People 
to Train or to Work?” in the N. 0. M. 4. 
Forum, August, 1949, pages 5-9, in which 
he clearly indicates the contribution the 
school can and should make to improve 
adjustment to the job. The usual business 
cannot and should not be asked to undertake 
the type of training on the job that can be 
done better on a pre-employment basis, 
The businessman usually does not even try, 
As a consequence there is often a period of 
maladjustment that has serious repercussions 
on job success and job satisfaction. 

NEW TYPE OF TEACHING REQUIRED. Teachers 
need to reorganize their thinking about 
clerical training. It takes just as much 
energy and intellectual initiative for a less 
than average student to learn alphabetizing 
or sorting as it takes the above average 
student to learn shorthand or double-entry 
bookkeeping and it requires of the teacher 
just as much care and effort in teaching. 

In fact, most teachers do just the reverse. 
They take great pains and effort in teaching 
the fundamental concept of bookkeeping 
and break it up into small learning units, 
They organize their work into cycles and by 
a review and careful repetition they gradu- 
ally build up a mastery of the more simple 
aspects of bookkeeping each time adding a 
small amount of additional learning. 

On the other hand, in teaching sorting or 
filing, teachers assume that it is enough to 
simply tell the student once how to under- 
take the process and then expect the learner 
to have achieved job competency. Teachers 
make little or no effort to follow-up and 
find out whether the student has successfully 
completed his project. They almost always 
ignore the need for repetition in many 
situations in order to achieve actual mastery. 

Most teachers are of above average intelli- 
gence. They can therefore understand the 
intellectual and motivation problems of 
those who should be learning shorthand. 
However, teachers find it very difficult to 
understand the type of mentality of those 
who will be undertaking the routine clerical 
work and therefore they fail to see the kind 
of training the students need. 

The success of clerical training on a 
secondary school level will require a fine and 
effective form of clerical teacher training if 
the work is to be successful. There is no 
notion current among business educators 
that is more unfortunate than the notion 
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that clerical training should be limited to 
the more able intellectual student. 

THE LESS INTELLECTUAL ALSO HAVE CAPACITY 
kOR SERVICE. There is no notion that is 
doing students in the secondary schools a 
ereater disservice than that which would 
deprive these nonbook-minded students 
from a kind of learning that can be most 
worth while. Obviously this work must be 
properly organized so as to motivate these 
learners and must be kept within their in- 
tellectual ability. These students can learn 
and they do learn many things. However, 
they learn more slowly; the learning ma- 
terial needs to be organized in terms of their 
intellectual ability; and the level of mastery 
must be conceived on a different plan than 
that which might be required for the more 
able student. 

To this end, clerical training needs to be 
organized in terms of a series of job break- 
downs based upon the simple clerical ac- 
tivities described above and so organized 
that the teacher, in spite of his greater 
quickness of mind, can present the in- 
dividual steps carefully and patiently to 
students who need such training. 

A series of job breakdowns will help 
teachers realize that these learnings cannot 
be presented superficially; they must be 
taught thoroughly and at a mastership level 
for these students, just as the good business 
teacher now insists upon mastership in book- 
keeping and shorthand. Our failure is in 
realizing that what is obvious to the more 
able student requires careful planned learn- 
ing, with opportunity for real mastery for 
the marginal student. 

This does not mean that there should not 
be selection for clerical students. There 
should be selection but the selection should 
be based on actual ability, interest, appear- 
ance, willingness to learn, and opportunities 
of service in clerical jobs. 

New York City has been experimenting 
with clerical training. To some extent, the 
classes are composed of those who have 
dropped out of shorthand and bookkeeping, 
but usually, they are those who have dropped 
out at the end of one semester rather than 
three or four semesters. 

In the New York City program these 
clerical training courses seem to be some- 
thing of a mixture of junior business training 
and office practice with particular emphasis 
upon actually doing things rather than 
recitation or lecture. 

In some of the schools students do the 
mimeographing and other clerical duties for 
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the school clerk. Where this is not carried 
beyond a desirable learning period, this 
assistance is thoroughly justified. In many 
schools some of the students are assigned to 
the “outer world,” which creates the busi- 
ness papers for the “office,” and in both 
cases Managers are assigned to the two 
groups with provision for alternation of 
routine and managerial assignments. 

CLERICAL TRAINING AND OFFICE TRAINING. 
Obviously the type of instruction proposed 
above is something very different from office 
practice as typically conceived. Office prac- 
tice is usually considered a twelfth grade 
course that integrates the skills acquired in 
shorthand and typewriting with other re- 
lated skills. Less frequently it integrates 
bookkeeping with related skills. In other 
schools it is a course in which skills in the 
usual office machines can be acquired at 
= the acquaintanceship or mastership 
evel. 

The course described above is quite 
different in its scope and in its objectives. 
Some business teachers think this type of 
course is beneath the dignity of business 
education. It is my opinion that no training 
that is a means of adjusting young people 
to a job environment is beneath the dignity 
of the school. Some object to the possible 
comparison of this course with the tradi- 
tional concept of office practice. The fact 
is that in many communities the distinction 
is, in fact, quite clear. 

Those who wish to indulge in sematic 
dialectics are encouraged to find a better 
term for what is called clerical training, 
office practice, or both. Practically the 
distinction is clear. Theoretical linguistic 
comparison is of no consequence, provided 
the distinction is clear in everyday classroom 
use. 

The proper adjustment of the non- 
academic student to his job opportunities is 
important. The proper adjustment of the 
routine clerical workers so as to attain job 
satisfaction and job competency is im- 
portant. Clerical training can make a major 
contribution to both these adjustments. 
This is being proved by alert teachers who 
are as concerned with doing something for 
the run-of-the-mill student as they are with 
the academically elite. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Colleges and universities offering special 

courses for business teachers during the 

summer should send the information for 

listing in the April and May issues of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 
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You have worked hard all year, and so has 
your typing class. It’s a warm day with the 
feeling of spring in the air. The students 
jokingly ask if they can’t have their typing 
class out of doors. You are tempted to 
answer sarcastically — perhaps you do. 
Why not forget that you are a teacher with 
those end-of-term nerves? Why not relax? 
You and your typing class can have a two- 
or three-day frolic with a humorous kind of 
track meet. 

If you are going to relax, don’t be too 
serious about the meet. Don’t do all the 
work. Let the team captains do most of it. 
Keep the rules simple. Choose events that 
will prove amusing to the students. Re- 
member, this is a holiday from the serious 
side of typing. Of course, if you believe that 
typing has only a serious side, read no 
further — this is not for you. 

A few rules are necessary: the events that 
are to be on the program, the number of 
events that each student may enter, the 
number of teams, the choice of teams, the 
number of entries from each team in each 
event, and the method of scoring: 

As a general rule, the more events in which 
a student participates, the more exciting the 
meet will be. With a class of twenty-four 
students, perhaps the minimum number of 
teams should be three, and the maximum 
four. With a class of eighteen students, 
perhaps three teams would be an ideal 
number. Such teams are small enough to 
allow for a great deal of student participa- 
tion and are not too unwieldy for a student 
captain to handle. 

Probably each team should be allowed 
two entries in each event. If there were 
three teams, with the first, second, and third 
places counting in the scoring, this would 
give each team an opportunity to place in 
each event, provided the captain chose his 
contestants in an intelligent manner. 

The number of events is limited only by 
the number of events in a track meet and 
the number of days you want to set aside 
for the mect. Two days and three days are 
suggested minimums and maximums. ‘Twelve 
or thirteen events are suggested for a three- 
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On Warm Spring Days 





by RUSSELL S. BURKHART, BURRIS SCHOOL 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


day session, but for a two-day session the 
choice would have to be narrowed to eight 
or nine. 

If twelve events are listed for your meet, 
and there are six members on a team, each 
contestant should be limited to four events, 
plus the relay. In this way, the captain 
cannot enter his best typists in all races to 
the exclusion of those not-so-good and just- 
average typists. The object is to let all the 
students have some fun, not just a few. 

If there are four teams, perhaps the first 
four places should count as follows: first, 
four points; second, three points; third, two 
points; fourth, one point. For three teams, 
perhaps only the first three places should 
count: first, three points; second, two points; 
third, one point. Relay winners should 
count double for all places. 

Teams can be selected by the teacher, by 
chosen team captains, or by the luck of a 
drawing. Perhaps the fairest method is for 
the teacher to select the teams on the basis 
of the ability of the typist. For a three-tcam 
meet, the three best typists can be dis- 
tributed among the three teams; then, the 
next best three, and so on. However, the 
decision should be left to the class. Some 
classes will decide emotionally, others intellec- 
tually. Intellectually selected teams usually 
make for closer, more exciting track meets. 

The captain determines which members 
of his team are to participate in each event. 
A good captain assigns a good typist and a 
not-so-good one to each event. Thus, he has 
a chance of placing in each event. Since the 
events are not described before individuals 
are chosen, the selection of persons for 
various events is often humorous in itself. 
The captain distributes the materials to be 
typed in each event. He rechecks the con- 
testants’ papers, or assigns someone to do 
that job. He gives the score to the official 
scorer, who keeps a record on the board, 
showing the points made in each event by 
each team. 

The events should be those found in a 
regular track meet, but they should cause 
the student to smile rather than cause him 
to grit his teeth and tighten up with nervous 
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tension. The aim is not to test how good a 
typist a student is, but how well he can 
enter into the spirit of the occasion. 

If you do not want to prepare the material 
to be typed, here is a hint. Select material 
for different races from different books, so 
that the contestants in the first race use one 
book, the contestants in the second race 
another book, the contestants in the third 
race the first book again, and so on, alter- 
nating two or three books in that fashion so 
that captains can distribute books to con- 
testants in one race while contestants in 
another event are busy checking their 
papers. Some such method eliminates much 
confusion and saves time. 

Select material that is easy to check. 
Rather than be a fanatic perfectionist — 
always counting strokes, dividing by five, 
subtracting for errors, and dividing by the 
number of minutes—keep the scoring 
simple. Whenever possible, merely count 
words correctly typed. The meet goes along 
more rapidly and smoothly; it does not bog 
down in a morass of detail. 

Here is a suggested program of events. 
In each event the kind of material, direc- 
tions for typing, suggested time, and method 
of scoring are given. 


Low Hurdles 

Material: A paragraph of straight-copy material. 

Directions: Using double spacing, type the paragraph 
in the following manner: Type a word, 
then -*- to represent a hurdle, then the 
next word, then -*- for another hurdle, 
and so on. It is well to write a line on the 
blackboard like this: Thank -*. you -*. 
re -*- your -*- letter -*- of -*- May -*- 6. 

*. We -*- are -*- glad -*- to -*- 

Time: Three minutes. 

Scoring: The number of words correctly typed, 
counting each hurdle as two words. 


High Hurdles 


Material: Lines of three-letter words, such as, 
the for bow new sly row toy you use his 
her its old box now ton let dew get not 
nor low hot can who log 

Directions: Set the left margin at 10. Set tab stops 
at 29, 48, and 67. Type three words, 
tabulate, type the next three words, tabu- 
late, type the next three words, tabulate, 
type the next three words, throw the 
carriage, type the next three words, and 
soon. The tabulating represents jumping 
the hurdles. 

Time: Three minutes. 


Scoring: One point for each three words correctly 
typed and tabulated. 


100 Yard Dash 


Material: An alphabetic sentence not previously 
typed by the class. 


Directions: Set your machine for a 70-space line. 
Type the sentence once to the line. 
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Time: One minute. 


Scoring: Number of words typed minus five for each 
error. 


220 Yard Dash 

Material: Any straight copy material. 

Directions: Type the first word all in capitals (suggest 

using the shif: lock); then the next word 
all in small letters; then the next word 
all in capitals, and so on, alternating 
typing words in capitals and small letters. 
Illustrate on the blackboard, as, for 
example: 
TO type WELL, one MUST practice 
FAITHFULLY and WITH purpose. 
WITHOUT purpose, PRACTICE does 
LITTLE good. 

Time: Three minutes, 

Scoring: The number of words correctly typed and 
capitalized. 


440 Yard Dash 

Material: A short paragraph, such as: 

His order was for 2 suits, size #22; 2 hats, 
size #2; 22 ties; 22 pairs of sucks; and 
#2 wrapping paper. 

Directions: The paragraph is to be typed the first 
time as it is; the second time, changing 
each 2 to a 3; the third time, changing 
each 3 to a 4, and so on. 

His order was for 3 suits, size #33; 3 hats, 
size #3; 33 ties; 33 pairs of socks; and 
#3 wrapping paper. 
His order was for 4 suits, size #44; 4 hats, 
size #4; 44 lies; 44 pairs of socks; and 
#4 wrapping paper. 

Time: Three minutes. 

Scoring: Number of words correctly typed, each 
symbol and each number to count as a 
word. 


880 Yard Dash 

Material: Numbers arranged four digits to a num- 
ber, as, 
1941 6720 8395 1411 1572 8347 7893 
$157 4073 5138 

Directions: Type the lines of numbers, using a 60- 
space line. 

Time: Two minutes. 

Scoring The number of correct numbers typed. 


Mile Run 


Material: Straight-copy material counted out and 
numbers of words given above the line 
every five words, as: 


5 
There are many ways of filing, although 
10 15 
ordinarily one thinks of filing only in 


terms of arranging material alphabeti- 
elle. The most ne ways esvhnewe 
as geographic filing, sungent filing, nu- 
aatie filing, chronological filing, filing by 
wind. 


Directions: Use double spacing, and a 70-space line. 
Type the material, putting in the num- 
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bers as you type: Type “There are many 
ways of fi,” then backspace, roll the 
platen forward so you will type on the 
line above the line of typing, type 5; 
roll down to the line of typing, type 
“ling, although ordinarily,” roll platen 
down one line, backspace twice, type 10 
above the ly, and so on. 

Time: Three or four minutes. 


Scoring: The number of words correctly typed, 
minus ten for each number omitted or 
incorrectly typed. 


Relay Race 


Material: A short paragraph of straight-copy ma- 
‘terial, containing between 50 and 60 
words. 

Directions: “he first person on each team types the 
paragraph. When he finishes, he takes 
the sheet of paper to the next person on 
hjs team, who inserts it in his machine, 
rolls down two lines below the first 
typing, and then types the paragraph. 
When he finishes, he takes it to the third 
person, and so on. 


The last contestant in the team brings his 
paper to the teacher who places on it the 
number of minutes and seconds it has 
taken that team to complete typing the 
paragraph four times, if there are four 
members on the team. The teacher does 
this with the paper of each team. After 
the papers are checked, one second is 
added to this time for each error made by 
the team. Thus, a team finishing first is 
not necessarily the winner, since it may 
have too many errors in comparison with 
some other team. 


Shot Put 
Material: 


Scoring: 


A list of six-letter words that are not too 
easy to write, such as, 

opaque nozzle squall depart proper except 
accept unpaid abrupt adjust simple insert 
errors second 

Directions: Type these words two letters at a time, 
capitalizing the first letter of each series, 
typing down the page like this: 


If you finish to the bottom of the page, 
roll back to the top, move over ten spaces, 
and continue typing. (It will be well to 
illustrate on the blackboard what is to be 
done.) 


Time: Three minutes. 


Scoring: The number of two-letter combinations 
correctly spaced, typed, and capitalized. 


Broad Jump 
Material: A sentence containing about 160 strokes, 
composed of many difficult words, as: 


The octogenarian oculist did not diagnose 
the trouble to be xerophthalmia but 









spoke in a disingenuous manner of 
“undulatory disintegration.” 

Directions: Type the sentence as rapidly as possible, 
It must be typed in a minute or less to 
count. 

Time: One minute. 


Scoring: All entries having unfinished sentences are 
discarded. Of those remaining, the one 
having the fewest errors is first; the next 
fewest errors, second; and so on. 


Javelin Throw 


Material: Some straight-copy material in the form 
of a paragraph. 

Directions: Each contestant is given a narrow sheet 
of paper, two inches wide by eleven 
inches long. He is to set his marginal 
stops for an inch and a half line. He 
must not type off the paper; he cannot 
syllabicate words. 

Time: Two or three minutes. 


Scoring: The number of words correctly typed. 
Words that run off the paper, that are 
syllabicated, or that are just partly typed 
at the ends of lines do not count, but 
count as errors to be subtracted from the 
number of words correctly typed 


High Jump 


Material: A number of three-line addresses com- 
posed of the person’s name and his 


address, as: 


Mrs. Connie Sample 228 East Sixth Street 


Buffalo, New York 


Mr. George R. Johns 1298 Carpenter Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Directions: These addresses are to be typed in the 
correct manner. The first is to be typed 
in block form; the second, indented; the 
third, blocked; the fourth, indented; and 
so on. Each contestant should set tab 
stops before beginning. 


Time: Three minutes. 


Scoring: Five points for each line correctly and 
completely typed, and properly located 
(that is, correctly typed for block or for 
indented form). 


Pole Vault 


Material: Several lines of three-letter words, such 
as: but did cut men may for get fit due 
dog cat her the and box pay big ham six 
bow via two set his 

Directions: Begin typing at the bottom of the page. 
Type a word, throw the carriage back to 
the left margin, roll back up two lines, 
type the next word, and so on. Example: 


may 
men 
cut 
did 
but 
If you get to the top of the page, go 
back down to the bottom, move the left 
margin ten spaces to the right, and start 
up again. 

Time: Three minutes. 


Scoring: The number of words correctly typed and 
even with the left margin. 
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Personality can 
be developed by 
following a spe- 
cific plan. This 
conclusion is 
based on a study 
that grew out of 
the need for personality development be- 
cause many of the students, both Anglo- 
American and Latin-American, in the 
Edinburg High School, Edinburg, Texas, 
took jobs in business offices after graduating 
from high school. 

Edinburg, Texas, is located in the extreme 
southern part of Texas, about 15 miles from 
the border of Mexico. Reynosa, Mexico, is 
located just across the border. Frequently 
students commute from Reynosa to attend 
Edinburg High School. We had a boy from 
Reynosa in our stenography class who 
helped to make this study. Our class con- 
sisted of about half Anglo-American and 
half Latin-American students. 

There appeared to be a need for a person- 
ality program that would help the student 
beginning a secretarial career to adjust him- 
self to his new environment quickly and with 
a minimum of friction. 

Personality may be defined not as a single 
character trait, but as the sum total of all 
character traits. As a matter of fact, person- 
ality is something that every person pos- 
sesses. It is our reactions toward people 
and things — how we act when a certain 
situation arises. These actions have a 
definite influence on the people with whom 
we associate daily. 

In the past we have been laboring under 
the impression that personality is something 
intangible and that no matter how hard we 
try we cannot improve our personality. 
Therefore, our efforts have been directed 
toward developing skills. 

But personality can be developed. There 
is considerable agreement on this point. 


Personality Development 


by PHELMA NEWTON MOORE 
EDINBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, EDINBURG, TEXAS 


Fisher and Pendery! say in effect that 
personality, like character, is made up of 
single elements that are subject to im- 
provement. These elements of personality 
do change, for better or for worse. Some of 
them can be examined and measured while 
others, although clearly felt, are difficult to 
analyze and describe. 

All of us know that the personality factor 
is of great importance to successful employ- 
ment. G. Py wre tells us that 90 per cent 
of some 4,000 discharged office and clerical 
workers lost their jobs because of undesirable 
character traits. The Carnegie Foundation? 
has made the statement that technical 
training contributes 15 per cent to the 
success of an individual while personal 
qualities count for 85 per cent. 

In the study of personality from books 
and surveys that have been published there 
can be no doubt that personality training is 
an important factor to those who expect to 
earn their living in a business office and that 
it can be developed. 

In the stenography class at Edinburg High 
School an unorganized program of person- 
ality development was started in September, 
1944. In three years this experimental 
program gave evidence of success in im- 
proved attitudes and personalities. This 
experimental project led to the conviction 
that personality can be developed and that 
systematic methods of teaching personality 
development and objective methods of 
measuring the development can be estab- 
lished. 

As the first step in the project, I gathered 
information from outstanding authorities 
concerning personality development in an 
effort to determine whether personality 
could be developed by following a specific 
plan. In order to test the assumption that 
it can be developed, two groups of students 
were chosen. The control group, which is 
referred to as Group C, consisted of 30 


gn C. Fisher and John A. Pendery, Secretarial Practice for Colleges (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company, 
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twelfth-grade students. Group E—the 
experimental group — also consisted of 30 
twelfth-grade students who were all enrolled 
in the stenography class. 

During the first week of the 1947-1948 
session of school, I explained to the students 
in the stenography class some of the things 
that would be required of them if they 
entered the business world. In this discus- 
sion personality was mentioned, and refer- 
ence was made to the authoritative state- 
ments concerning personality development. 

The importance of personality training 
was emphasized at this first meeting, and 
approximately thirty minutes was spent in 
explaining why the students enrolled in 
business courses should have this training. 
It was to be a part of the course of study in 
stenography and was to be carried out 
during the class period. 

The next step in the procedure was the 
selection of a control group. I met with a 
study hall group of twelfth-grade students 
and explained the study of personality 
development to them. When asked if they 
would participate in this study, they agreed 
to do so. 

Groups C and E were made as nearly 
equal as possible. The balancing of groups 
for experimental purposes was accomplished 
by pairing individuals from the two groups 
according to I. Q., chronological age, and 
mental age. 

Group E took the I. Q. test first, and all 
data were tabulated. In order to select a 
control group, it was necessary to give the 
same test to the study hall group of sixty 
students. : 

The scores for the I. Q. test for Group C 
were paired with Group E. For example, 
student Number 1 of Group E was 16.5 years 
of age with an I. Q. of 127. Student Num- 
ber 10 of Group C was also 16.5 years of age 
and had an I. Q. of 127. This procedure was 
followed in choosing the students to be put 
in Group C until every student in Group E 
was paired with one of approximately the 
same age and I. Q. 

Group E was to receive specific training 
in personality development during the year, 
while Group C was not to receive such train- 
ing. A series of tests was given to both 
groups at the beginning of the school year 
and all data was tabulated. 

The students made a list of their strong 
and weak personality points. These points 
were taken from the personality tests and 
other people’s ratings of the individual stu- 





dents. A few minutes was spent each day in 
the discussion of one personality trait until 
the list was completed. This plan covered 
three weeks’ study. 

After these traits were introduced and 
discussed in class they were not forgotten. 
For instance, there were numcrous occasions 
during the year when an opportunity arose 
to stress a previously discussed personality 
trait. The students were to consult their 
personality list daily and to try to improve 
on each point whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. 

The same personality tests were given 
near the close of school to determine whether 
the students in Group E showed more im- 
provement than the students in Group C, 

The computations of all test scores went 
through a series of steps showing the mean, 
standard error of the mean, standard error 
difference between the two means, or the 
critical ratio for Group C and Group E. 

Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley J. 
Cowden‘ say that the difference may be 
considered significant if the observed differ- 
ence in relation to the standard error of the 
difference is 3 or more. 

In the first test the differences between 
the mean of Group C and Group E were 
low on all personality variables, and .07 in 
resourcefulness. The highest score was 2.80 
in sense of personal worth. In the second 
test, scores on all variables showed 3 or 
more for Group E with the exception of 
social standards, which was 1.78. The 
highest score was 12.06 in self-reliance. 

The control group showed a small gain on 
the second test on all variables except self- 
reliance, sense of personal freedom, and 
social standards. The lowest score was .29 
in self-reliance, and the highest score was 
5.55 in responsibility. 

This study shows that training for the 
purpose of mecting students’ needs for 
improved personalities and attitudes is 
successful. It also shows that personality 
may be developed in stenography classes 
in the following ways: (1) by using an in- 
telligence test for the two groups to deter- 
mine equality in I. Q., chronological age, 
and mental age; (2) by using personality 
tests for the two groups at the beginning of 
the semester as an inventory of personality 
traits; (3) by using the discussion method 
for the improvement of the experimental 
group; (4) by giving the tests to the two 
groups near the close of school to determine 
the extent to which the students had gained 


‘Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley J. Cowden, Practical Business Statistice (New York: Prentice-Hall), p. 229. 
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in personality traits; (5) by computing the 

data; and (6) by comparing the scores of 

the two groups. 
It is also concluded that personality traits 


can 


be measured scientifically with some 


degree of reliability and that personality 


eau 


be improved through specific training. 


The entire study followed this outline: 


1 
bh. 


w 


An extensive list of the personality 
traits that businessmen most generally 
seek in a secretary was prepared. From 
this list the members of the class chose 
fourteen traits that they considered 
most important for office workers. 
These are as follows: 


1. Appearance 8. Honesty 

2. Agreeableness 9. Co-operation 
3. Initiative 10. Self-Confidence 
4. Courtesy 11. Neatness 

5. Interest 12. Dependability 
6. Loyalty 13. Punctuality 

7. Accuracy 14. Tact 


In order for the class to determine to 
what extent each student was lacking 
in basic personality traits, the students 
rated each other on the personality 
traits listed above; then they rated 
themselves; and finally five teachers 
rated each one, as to whether he was 
very low, low, average, high, or 
superior. 


. Standardized tests were discussed. The 


California Test of Mental Maturity,® 
an I. Q. test, served as a basis for 
equating the groups, and three stand- 


ardized tests were used to measure 
personality variables. These were: (1) 
Every-Day Life® (2) The Guilford 
Martin Inventory I,’ (3) California 
Test of Personality — Secondary Form 
A.’ 

The four tests were given at the begin- 
ning of the school year to Groups C 
and E. Near the close of the school 
year the members of Group E were to 
rate each other again using the same 
personality variables, and the three 
personality tests were to be given again 
to Groups C and E. 


. After the first tests were given and the 


scores tabulated, a discussion followed. 
The needs of each student were re- 
corded. 


. A specific plan was then incorporated 


whereby personality traits were to be 
improved. For instance, the students 
were instructed to try to improve their 
personal appearance. They were to be 
agreeable with the people with whom 
they worked. They were to be cheerful 
and courteous at all times and to show 
an interest in the people with whom 
they associated. If they lacked self- 
confidence, they were to volunteer to 
serve on some committee and to take 
a leading part in some school organiza- 
tion. There are numerous ways of 
improving personality traits, and these 
were used during the entire year. 


‘Elizabeth T. Sullivan, Willis W. Clark, Ernest W. Tiegs, California Test of Mental Maturity — Grades 9-Adult, 1947, Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 
*Leland Stotts, Zvery-Day Life, 1941, Sheridan Supply Company, Beverly Hills, California. 


Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 


*The Guilford-Martin Inventory I, 1943, Sheridan Supply Company, Beverly Hills, California. 
*Ernest W. Tiegs, Willis W. Clark, Louis P. Thorpe, California Test of Personality — Secondary Form A, 1942, California Test 
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Office Machines Versus 


Office Practice 


by HARVEY A. BUCHEN 


WEST ALLIS SCIIOOL OF VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting 
are the basic subjects for all business depart- 
ments. Many schools recognize the fact 
that related business subjects may be de- 
sirable, so they too are taught. 

Among these related business subjects is 
office practice. All schools do something with 
office practice, either formally or informally. 
Usually in this offering is included the study 
of office machines. It is this phase of the 
office practice course that will be empha- 
sized here. 

There are many plans of teaching office 
machines. The most common procedure is 
to have the instructor demonstrate the 
machines to his office practice class. Usually 
there is a calculator, and an adding machine, 
perhaps a transcribing machine, and always 
a stencil duplicator and a carbon duplicator. 

The instructor knows a little about the 
transcribing machine and a little less about 
the calculator; but his duplicating machine 
skill is good, so this demonstration is well 
done. Incidentally, there is a reason for this 
duplicating machine skill. The teacher- 
training institutions that do include office 
machines training place more emphasis on 
duplicating machines than on any of the 
other machines. 

The instructor often plans so that each 
student in the class has about an hour a weck 
on each type of machine. Naturally the 
major part of the semester is spent on prac- 
tices and procedures used in offices. Upon 
completion of the student’s training in his 
application for a clerical position, he is 
asked, “Have you had office machines 
training?” He answers, “Oh yes.” Next 
question, “What machines can you operate 
efficiently?” Student, “Oh, I have had all 
of them, but I can’t operate any of them too 
well.” All business students and business 
teachers eventually develop a great skill on 
one office machine — the typewriter. For 
the average personnel manuger Lypists are 
often plentiful, but good typists with other 
machine abilities are not so plentiful. 

Now then, how important is the study of 
office machines and what shall we do about 
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it? All offices have at least a typewriter 
and an adding machine. If the office is a bit 
larger it will have in addition a calculator of 
some kind, perhaps a duplicating machine 
(this may be, or include an addressing ma- 
chine), and one or more miscellaneous 
machines such as the check-writer, mailing 
machine, or envelope sealer. The still larger 
offices have in addition far more machines — 
perhaps key punches, sorting machines, 
posting machines, billing machines, tran- 
scribing machines, and more elaborate 
duplicating machine sctups. 

Ask any office worker how he learned to 
operate the special machines used in his 
office. The answer will usually be, “The 
hard way. I picked it up by myself.” Since 
office machines are widely used and the 
average worker is expected to know how to 
use them, business departments cannot 
afford to neglect teaching the use of these 
machines if they wish to produce completely 
trained workers. 

In fact, offering office machines is as 
justifiable as offering shorthand or book- 
keeping. The possibilities of using office 
machine abilities on the initial office job is 
often greater than shorthand or bookkcep- 
ing. We are assuming that the philosophy of 
the business department is the vocational 
approach. 

The subject of office machines is strong 
enough to stand alone; it should not be com- 
bined with office practice. 

The next point to consider is: What 
machines should be taught? By no means is 
office machines an inexpensive subject to 
offer. The school must decide whether or 
not it wants to set up a budget for an ex- 
pensive outlay. There is no middle path, 
for ample machines of each type must be 
had to accommodate a class of reasonable 
size. This to some degrce rules out small 
schools. However, many large schools that 
have sufficient funds to work with still slight 
office machines 

If a school decides to offer training on 
office machines, the following equipment is 
desirable: 
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2 Transcription machines — Ediphone and 
Dictaphone 

4 Key-driven calculators—two Burroughs 
and two Comptometers 


$3 Motor-driven calculators — Monroe, Mar- 
chant, Friden 


@ Adding machines—a ten-key keyboard 
model and a_ selective-key keyboard 
model 


2 Duplicating machines —a_ stencil model, 
and a carbon master model 


2 Bookkeeping machines — preferably small 
Burroughs desk machines 


Miscellaneous machines, as many as the 
budget will allow, such as check-writer, 
electric typewriter, stencil scope, address- 
ing machine, key punch, sorting machine, 
shaving machine, and dictating machine 


These machines will accommodate 15 
students, a class large enough for efficiently 
teaching the subject. 

Very few teacher-training institutions 
offer opportunities for business teachers to 
master office machines. This being the case, 
how does a teacher develop these machine 
skills? The answer is, one of two ways: 
(1) The trial-and-error method is the first. 
He stays after school with all the instruction 
books available and attempts to work out all 
the possible uses of the machine. _Inci- 
dentally, the teacher of office machines can- 
not operate on a matter-of-fact basis, for 
after all, these machines will not run by 
themselves. One may also receive some tips 
from the salesman who sold the machine or 
the service man who may check the machine 
periodically. However, one must appreciate 
that none of these men are teachers — they 
are tradesman. The other method is: 
(2) at your own expense or with the compli- 
ments of the company attend the operator 
training schools of the various companies 
that manufacture the machines. 

Then to complicate matters, new models 
of machines with mechanical changes are 
produced. This means the office machines 
teacher must constantly keep up to date on 
all makes of machines. Good office machines 
teachers are few and far in between. 

Educational administrators will say that 
for an expensive outlay as this only the 
better students should be permitted in class. 
I believe the student of average I. Q. or even 
below average I. Q. is more desirable as a 
prospective student. Students with a vivid 
imagination and great ambition (those with 
high I. Q.’s) are momentarily intrigued by 
the machines, but as future day-in-and-day- 
out users of the machine, they sometimes 
find the machines do not challenge them 
sufficiently to maintain their interest. The 
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average student (average I. Q.) has his 
interest maintained endlessly. For, here is 
a situation that step by step he can master 
without going beyond his mental depth and 
the necessity of a vivid imagination. 

If office machines are widely used, some- 
one must assume the responsibility of train- 
ing prospective machine users. When the 
business department sets as its objective the 
training of office workers, then it should 
assume the responsibility of teaching office 
machines as well as office practice. They 
should be taught as separate subjects — one 
complementing the other. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


DR. MARION M. LAMB 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACH- 
ING TYPEWRITING is a down-to- 
earth book that shows a teacher how to 
get the most out of a typewriting class. 
It covers all of the important things 
and the little things about teaching 
and administering a class in type- 
writing. It answers numerous questions 
that bother beginning teachers as well 
as experienced teachers. A copy of this 
should be in the hands of every type- 
writing teacher, and it is especially 
valuable for a college methods course. 
The topics covered include: “‘You and 
Your Job,” “Skill Building,” “Job In- 
struction,” “Improvement of Instruc- 
tion,” “Evaluation and Grading of 
Student Achievement,” “‘Your Admini- 
strative Duties,” “Collect Reference 
and Teaching Materials,” ““Write Your 
Own Reference Book,” “Join a Practice 
Clinic,” ‘Equipment and Supplies,” 
“Selection of Students,”’ “Standards,” 
“Principles of Skill Building,” ““Type- 
writing Tests,” “‘Reference Lists,” 
“Charts and Forms.” 


Single copies $2.00 (postpaid if cash 
accompanies the order). 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Is It Malpractice? 


Just musing over our current practices in 
the field of business education, I have 
wondered sometimes if we are not guilty of 
malpractice (all unintentionally, of course) 
when: 

1. We get overenthusiastic about our own 
phase of education and fail to see it in its 
relationship to the whole pattern of educa- 
tion. 

2. We paint too glowing a picture of what 
a little training in our field will do for the 
students. I do not mean to decry all stimu- 
lation of thought about some shining future 
goal, but rather to recognize as undesirable 
the practice of holding out to the student 
the idea that a few skill courses are all that 
are necessary to enable him to reach the 
heights. 

3. Some of us preach the gospel that only 
practical education counts — that all that 
is necessary is to get training for a job in 
order to make a living. Granted that this 
is a necessary part of the life plan in our 
economic society; still should we not insist 
upon a better preparation for living as well 
as for making a living? 

4. Some of us look upon business educa- 
tion as vocational training only and fail to 
help meet our responsibility in making a 
contribution to general education. 

5. We tend to change our objectives, 
chameleonlike, whenever there is a change 
in emphasis in educational circles. Why not 
try to analyze accurately just what we have 
to offer and then sincerely and consistently 
champion it at the appropriate time and in 
the proper setting with due consideration 
always for its place in the whole educational 
pattern? 

6. Since administrators too often rate the 
teacher largely on the basis of the publicity 
he can get by hook or crook, many business 
teachers fail to weigh the value of their 
projects, activities, and so forth, in the 
light of good educational procedures. Many 
a lauded project has little but attention- 
getting value. 

7. Some of us are so eager for change — 
the appearance of progress — that we grasp 
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by HELEN WOOD 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


at any catch word, high-sounding phrase, or 
any so-called new method without much 
thought as to whether or not there is any 
real merit in it. 

8. At the same time we cling tenaciously 
to many procedures that we recognize as 
faulty and that we have long condemned 
with much talking. 

9. In typing some are still guilty of claim- 
ing that they are turning out good typists 
when all they are sure of is that the students 
can type a stated number of words a minute 
on straight copy. With all that we have been 
saying about production tests, are we really 
using them to measure the proficiency of our 
students? 

10. In shorthand all too many of us are 
continuing to devote our entire time and 
effort toward getting the students to take 
dictation at so many measured words a 
minute and trusting to luck that such stu- 
dents will somehow just magically turn out 
the finished letter in mailable form and in 
record time. In some cases the teacher may 
not have awakened to the fact that tran- 
scription is a part of the procedure that has 
to be taught; and in other cases there may 
be those that would shun all that struggle 
with punctuation, spelling, and paragraph- 
ing, dismissing the matter with the comment 
that all those things are supposed to be 
taught in other courses. How can we escape 
the fact that we are responsible for the 
application of principles here and that the 
full test of our teaching is in the quality of 
the final transcript? 

11. In bookkeeping some of us are so 
intrigued with debit and credit entries and 
all the games we can play with them that we 
often fail to give the students the kind of 
understanding and information they need 
for the purposes for which they will use their 
bookkeeping knowledge. Can we not make 
the course function better by tying the 
theory in with what is being done by firms 
in the local community and with school, 
club, and family records? 

12. In some cases the skill courses are 
offered as just some other courses for ,the 
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student to take for credit, with the excuse 
that after all you cannot accomplish much 
with these high school students. Would we 
not acknowledge that time spent in any such 
course is almost completely wasted unless 
some usable skill results from it? In some 
cases try-out value might be claimed for it; 
but, if the whole effort is listless and the 
standards too low, there would not be much 
justification for this claim. 

13. Some of us claim more than a fair 
share of the student’s time because we can 
demand objective results from the prepara- 
tion of our assignments to an extent that is 
not possible in some other courses. Worse 
yet, some will even take credit for themselves 
personally, in a kind of competitive attitude, 
for being able to command so much of the 
student’s time. It is true that students are 
often more interested in our type of work 
because of its nature; but that does not 
prove that doing a great deal of such work is 
the most valuable way in which the student 
may spend his time. The right perspective 
should help anyone to see his own course in 
relation to the whole scheme of education. 

14. We sometimes emphasize numbers 
enrolled in our department instead of the 
quality of product. 

15. We dissipate our energies and scatter 
our efforts through many organizations and 
publications. Though we have talked much 
about remedying this situation, has enough 
yet been done about it? 

16. We may hold cut to our students 
allurements of material success as if that 
were all that matters. Some may even boast 
that it is our courses that will do most to 
lead to such success and therefore the stu- 
dents should consider them the most im- 
portant ones. 

17. We as teachers in this critical period, 
often hold our immediate objectives so close 
before our eyes that we cannot see the 
broader scene and realize our responsibility 
in connection with it. Just making the 
correct entry in a book, typing the copy 
accurately, or being able to take rapid 
dictation (important though these skills 
may be) —any one of these accomplish- 
ments will not guarantee that the young 
man or woman is capable of doing his 
full share in helping untangle the snarled 
threads of life’s pattern today. Somehow we 
must try to find more ways of building fine 
characters, inspiring the students with 
higher ideals, and cultivating in them the 
appreciation of spiritual values if we would 
practice our profession at its highest level 
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and do our share of what must be done if 
our nation is to be able to meet its responsi- 
bilities. 

“Words,” someone will say. “Just high- 
sounding words.” Don’t let them be mere 
words. Can we not lay it upon our hearts 
that our first responsibility in any school 
situation is to direct our efforts toward 
fitting young people to work more unselfishly 
and intelligently toward the ideals of de- 
mocracy ? 

I should like to confess that, in spite of 
all our shortcomings, I still am glad to be a 
teacher of business subjects. I sincerely 
believe that these subjects have a definite 
place in the school curriculum. I know that 
there are a great many in our field who are 
doing splendid work. We have some capable 
leaders, we have made progress, and on the 
whole we are probably doing our part as well 
as (if not better than) teachers in many of 
the other fields. The ideas contained in this 
article were prompted by a strong desire 
for greater progress and more worth-while 
accomplishment as well as by a great concern 
for the future. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR 
SMALL BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES provides complete information about 
the types of records needed by most small retail 
businesses. Although the set is based on a 
retail grocery store, with departments for gro- 
ceries, meats, and produce, the principles are 
applicable to any small retail business that uses 
a cash register. 

Recommended for: 

(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or 
accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail 
businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of record 
keeping without a formal course in bookkeep- 
ing. 

(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and 
adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price $1.32. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Organizing a Competitive Learning 






Situation for the Basie Business Course 


by JAMES F. VAN DETTA, MIDDLEBURGH CENTRAL SCHOOL 


MIDDLEBURGR, NEW YORK 


In this brief article Mr. Van Detta explains how he gains additional 
interest and motivation through a competitive process in his course 
in general business. 





The basic course in the business 
curriculum (known by such various 
titles as business training, general 
business, introduction to business, 
or business principles) quite often 
presents a problem peculiar to such 
a comprehensive educational un- 
dertaking. Of necessity, students 
in this course are not only expected 
to assimilate a mass of factual 
material, but they are also ex- 
pected to apply the knowledge 
learned to practical problems with- 
in the classroom and outside the 
classroom. To illustrate, students 
should learn the “guiding prin- 
ciples” before attempting to write a check. 
Of course, the trial-and-error method may 
be used. By this method, the students read, 
for example, the text material on the writing 
of checks. Then, after prolonged class dis- 
cussion, or sometimes after a series of 
lectures by the teacher, the students attempt 
to write a check. The teacher then corrects 
the errors on the checks and, perhaps, re- 
quires them to be rewritten. 

If the learning phase can be vitalized and 
stimulated, then naturally the performance 
phase will be much more satisfactory. Here 
we face the justifiable question, ““How can 
the gap be lessened between factual knowl- 
edge and satisfactory performance?” One 
answer may be, “Transform the class into a 
stimulating competitive learning situation.” 

To obtain a competitive learning situation, 
the class is organized, by lot or by choice, 
into two or more teams. A moderator and a 
scorekeeper are also chosen by lot, by class 
choice, or by filling the positions with 
students ranking highest in the class. After 
the class has been organized into competing 
teams, the teacher passes out questions 
typed on slips of paper. Once the questions 
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have been distributed equally to 
the members of each team, the 
moderator assumes his position. 

The moderator’s duty is to 
control the questioning and 
answering by each team. Each 
member of a team must answer 
only once until all members of the 
team have answered, or failed to 
answer. The scorekeeper tallies on 
the blackboard the results of the 
responses of each team. The 
moderator (and the scorekeeper, 
if necessary) determines the cor- 
rectness of the answers, making it 
desirable to fill the position with 
one of the better students. The teacher, 
of course, remains the final authority for 
determining the correctness of an answer. 
But this final authority is seldom referred 
to in the ideal, well-organized situation, for 
students are spurred on by the competitive 
spirit to “know the answers.” 





After the competitive learning phase has 
been completed, the performance phase can 
be entered. Competitive learning is more 
rapid, more comprehensive, and more en- 
during; so, naturally, performance is greatly 
improved. 

The competitive learning plan should not 
be used exclusively, for a change of pace is 
essential. Teachers should remember that 
the lecture has its place, but probably 
should be kept to an absolute minimum in 
the basic business course. Some teachers talk 
at the students, some talk to the students — 
but the teacher who can learn for the stu- 
dents has yet to be born! 

The competitive learning plan, properly 
and wisely used, should increase the value 
of one of the most important courses in the 
business curriculum — basic business. 
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Pennsylvania Business Educators Activities 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association, the business education section 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, held its annual meeting in Harris- 
burg on December 27, 1949. A brief address 
was given by John Haubert, chief of business 
education, Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. The main address of the 
meeting was given by Dr. Harvey A. 
Andruss, president of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

At the business meeting of the Association 
it was decided to extend the activities of 
the group by having the officers and mem- 
bers of the executive council selected from 
all regions of Pennsylvania. The official 
meetings are to be held in the eastern and 
western areas of the state each year. The 
first conference in the western part of Penn- 
sylvania will be held at Johnstown High 
School, Johnstown, on March 18, 1950. The 
goal of the Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association is to have all Pennsylvania 
business teachers attend and hold member- 
ship in this group. 

Registration at the first conference in the 
western area will begin at 9:15 a.m. on 
March 18. Following the general session at 
9:45 a.M. there will be sectional meetings 
dealing with all phases of business education. 
Outstanding teachers and leaders in business 
education will participate in the various 
meetings. 

Since the program at the first conference 
in the western area will include a discussion 
of so many business subjects, there will be 
two meetings available for all teachers in 
business education. Each sectional meeting 
will include the discussion of two different 
topics. In addition to the sectional mectings 
there will be a well-known luncheon speaker 
to be announced later. 
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The newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Kerr Miller, Williamsport High 
School, Williamsport; vice-president, Phyllis 
Ziegler, High School, Huntingdon; second 
vice-president, Raymond Morgan, High 
School, Johnstown; secretary, Edith Fair- 
lamb, High School, Reading; treasurer, 
William Whiteley, High School, Reading. 


Annual Conference in Pennsylvania 


The third annual business education con- 
ference sponsored by the National Office 
Management Association and the Penn- 
sylvania Business Educators will be held 
at Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania, on March 25, 1950. The 
NOMA chapters of Lancaster, Harrisburg, 
and York, Pennsylvania, are co-operating 
with the Business Educators. 

Speakers on the program will be Dr. Peter 
Agnew, assistant dean, School of Education, 
New York University, New York; and 
Duncan Hyde, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Kentucky Business Education Conference 


The business department of Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky, will sponsor a 
business education conference on March 24, 
1950. The meeting is planned especially for 
the business teachers in the area served by 
Murray State College. The theme of the 
meeting will be “Improvement of the Busi- 
ness Curriculum in High Schools.” 

The speakers for the one-day conference 
will be: Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; and 


Madeline Strony of Gregg Publishing Com- 


pany. 
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Business Education in Pennsylvania 


Periodically the Pennsylvania State De- 


partment of Public Instruction compiles: 


statisties relating to the business education 
programs in the state. A survey of the 
lusiness subjects offered in the secondary 
schools and the pupil enrollment in cach 


Department for the year 1946 and 1947. 
Table I shows the business subjects offered 
in the secondary schools of Pennsylvania. 

The survey showed that the offerings in 
the smaller high schools of Pennsylvania 
still are esentially the same as the large 


husiness subject was made by the State high schools. Many of the schools are 


teaching only typewriting, shorhand, and 
TABLE I - 8 y oP g 

















bookkeeping. Because of the variety of 
1946-47 jobs the graduate will enter and the many 
No. of schools duties the office worker must perform in the 
_ Subject offering subject .mall community, it is being suggested that 
+ arte jens the high school in this area provide a broad 
Sno é . ._ - 
Scoliosis 650 business training rather than too narrow a 
3: General Business Training 461 specialization. ; 
h Business Arithmetic 368 As a result of surveys made in many com- 
is fice P wastes a munities, broader offerings in personal-use 
»uSsiInNeSS Ls . . ° 
d Economic & Commercial Geography 208 business education as well as courses In 
h ) Salesmanship 156 general selling and clerical training are 
r- | Business English 141 being recommended. Table II shows the 
T, Retail Selling 7 pupil enrollment by grade as listed on the 
Consumer Education 57 . hool a te toll 
Exploratory Courses 47 secondary school reports prepared by indi- 
Distributive Education 44 vidual schools. 
TABLE II 
- Commercial Subject Enrollments 
ce in the Pennsylvania Public Secondary Schools 
n- for the year 1946-47 
ld Subject Total 9 10 11 12 
mn, Typewriting 82,420 1,069 15,538 40,631 25,182 
he Boukkeeping 51,307 16,595 21,211 13,501 
r Shorthand 45,534 3,121 24,929 17,484 
8 General Business Train. 28,061 20,974 6,194 515 378 
ng Business Arithmetic 23,063 4,677 13,289 2,998 2,099 
Ec. & Com. Geography 11,214 746 7,539 1,658 1,271 
ter Office Practice 10,276 180 486 9,610 
Business Law 9,624 185 1,430 8,009 
on, Business English 6,349 617 1,344 4,388 
ind Salesmanship 6,364 418 2,221 2,725 
ca- Retail Selling 4,662 56 2,093 2,513 
ant Business Essentials 3,700 1,522 2,178 
2 Exploratory Business 3,453 3,453 
Consumer Education 2,747 696 1,072 79 
| Distributive Education 1,269 1,269 
|} Business Econumics 941 941 
e | Clerical Practice 830 830 
Office Machines 804 804 
Late Rapid Calculation 649 649 
ra Transcription 493 493 
24, 
for 
‘a ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 
usi- This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It 
is suitable for a short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the 
ence information needed for indexing and ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing prob!ems. When 
yart- these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty- 
v of two pages and cover. List price 32 cents. 
and 
‘om- SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. — Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
a February, 1950 
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At the fifty-second annual con- 
vention of the National Business 
Teachers Association, held in 
Chicago during the Christmas 
holidays, O. M. Correll, president, 
Minnesota School of Business, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, was 
elected president of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Correll, as president of 
one of the largest private business 
schools in America, has long been 
active nationally in the business 
education field. 

There were more than 1,100 


Correll Elected President of N.B.T.A. 








College Department 


Chairman — Elsie Leffingwell, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Vice-Chairman — Stanley C. Robinson, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Secretary — Mrs. Laura Summers, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Private Schools Department 
Chairman — S. E. Hedges, president, Can- 
ton-Actual Business College, Canton, 
Ohio 
Vice-Chairman — W. E. Kamprath,Minne- 
sota School of Business, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 








registered teachers in attendance. 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, School of 
Commerce, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, served as chairman 
of the local committee. He was assisted by 
a large group of teachers from Chicago and 
the surrounding schools. 

The executive board of the National Asso- 
ciation and Council of Business Schools and 
the executive board of the National Business 
Teachers Association have planned joint 
conventions of the two organizations to be 
held during the Christmas holidays. The 
joint meetings will be in effect for the next 
seven years. Formerly the National Associa- 
tion and Council of Business Schools held 
its annual meeting during the Thanksgiving 
holidays. 

The other newly elected officers and 
board members of the N.B.T.A. are as 
follows: 

First Vice-President — Hugh Barnes, Barnes School 

of Commerce, Denver, Colorado 


Second Vice-President — Zelma Bundy, John Mar- 
shall High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Secretary — Robert Finch, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Treasurer — Paul Muse, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Executive Board Member — Lewis R. Toll, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Executive Board Member — Mrs. Mary O. Houser, 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio, will finish the 
unexpired term of Gladys Bahr, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri 


The first vice-president was also made a 
member of the executive board. 


Secondary Schools Department 
Chairman — Darwin Stevens, High School, Green- 
castle, Indiana 
Vice-Chairman — Mary Yocum, High School, Aus- 
tin, Minnesota 


Secretary — Eleanora M. Phillips, High School, 
Fremont, Michigan 
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O. M. Correll 


Secretary — Mrs. C. C. Jacobson, National 
School of Business, Rapid City, South 
Dakota 


Office Machines Round Table 
Chairman — Mabel Scheiderer, Decatur High School, 
Decatur, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman — H. J. Langen, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Arizona 


Secretary — Mrs. Hazel Faulkner, Township High 
School, Arlington Heights, Ilinois 


e 


Bookkeeping Round Table 


Chairman — Vernon A. Musselman, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 


Vice-Chairman — Forrest L. Mayer, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


Secretary — Ruth Cathcart, Central High School, 
Lima, Ohio 


Administrators Round Table 
Chairman — Ear] Clevenger, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma 


Vice-Chairman — Frank F. Sanders, Board of Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Secretary — J. M. Trytten, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Social Business Round Table 
Chairman — Dorothy Travis, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Vice-Chairman — Ray Heimerl, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Secretary — Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman — Gertrude Dubats, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Vice-Chairman — Harves Rahe, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Secretary — Perle Marie Parvis, Hammond High 
School, Hammond, Indiana 


Private School Instructors Round Table 


Chairman — O. E. Kangas, The Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Vice-Chairman — J. H. Karr, The Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Secretary — Mrs. Phyllis Davis, Business Training 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The Audio-Visual Aids Round Table, 
which was organized last year for the first 
time, has been discontinued as a separate 
section. 

The next convention will be held during 
the Christmas holidays of 1950 in Cleveland. 
The new officers and board members are 
shown in the picture below as follows: From 
left to right: Robert Finch, O. M. Correll, 
Lewis R. Toll, Mary O. Houser, Jay W. 


Distributive Education Round Table 
Chairman —John Frakes, Board of Education, 
Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Vice-Chairman — Robert T. Stickler, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois 


Secretary — James DeLong, Board of Education, 


- 
n- 


th 
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Evansville Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana 


Miller, Ray G. Price, and Paul Muse. 

















x : + 4 
by TIDWELL and BELL 

SPEED TYPING contains forty drills or concentration, double-letter words, confusing 
lessons. Each drill consists of several parts, words, finger dexterity, word recognition, 
including a warm up, a technique drill, a rhythm, first-row words, left-hand words and 
speed builder, an accuracy builder, timed sentences, right-hand words and sentences, 
writings, and a number and symbol drill. hyphenated words, third-row keys, sentences 
One-minute timed writings are included in Sede of esenine dain and various __other 
the first twenty-five drills. Two-minute ———— 
timed writings are included in the last fifteen (Price, 64 cents list) 
drills. 
Following the forty speed drills there are 
three special sections as follows: five-minute SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
timed writings, selected goal typing drills, (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
and calling-the-throw drills. re Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
The technique drils cover such materials as $2050 Cle Sto. sehen § Mh 
adjacent-letter sequences, adjacent-letter 536 Mission St................ San Francisco 5, Calif. 
words, alphabetic sentences, capitalization, 2210 Pacific Ave.................005 Dallas 1, Texas 

x . — =—oe 
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Now, | Ask You — |! 


(Submitted by 


Marsdon A. Sherman 
Chico State College 
Chico, California) 


Have you ever congregated with a group 
of business teachers and heard them go on 
and on about the number of organizations 
they belong to and the high cost of profes- 
sional dues? Console yourself with the 
thought that only about one in every eight 
business teachers belong to a professional 
business teachers’ association. Perhaps that 
is not too consoling. 

Have you ever compared the high cost of 
professional dues in business education 
associations with those in other professions? 
Take the medicos, for example — county, 
state, and national dues amount to $85. 
(Taken from Los Angeles County, California, 
1949.) This year with a three and one-half 
million dollar assessment to fight the na- 
tional health program, they had to contri- 
bute an additional $25, making a total of 
$110. Business teachers never hear the word 
“‘assessment.”” Yes, we know doctors make 
more than teachers do. 

Consider the legal profession. They get 
off rather reasonably by having to pay only 
$22 annual dues. (Taken from Los Angeles 
County, California, 1949.) Yes, we know 
they make more than teachers do, but con- 
sider the engineers, architects, and drafts- 
men — their annual dues vary between $12 
and $30 a year, not counting an initiation 
fee of from $2 to $10.* Do they make more 
than teachers do? 

Now let us leave the professional classes 
for the time being and consider the laboring 
group. The air-line mechanics who make 
71 cents an hour or better pay a $10 initia- 
tion fee plus $27 annual dues. If they make 
less than 71 cents an hour they pay a $5 
initiation fee and $12 annual dues. Business 
teachers seldom, if ever, have to pay an 
initiation fee. 

Bakery and confectionary workers pay 
$15 to $25 annual dues and $3 to $25 initia- 
tion fee. Barbers and beauty culturists 
pay a minimum of $18 annual dues and $3 
initiation fee. Marine cooks and stewards 
pay $24 annual dues and a $10 initiation 
fee. Laundry workers pay a minimum of $12 
annually for dues and a minimum of $2.50 
initiation fee. 

There are a great many more examples of 
groups that might ‘well be included here, 





but these will suffice. Most of the others are 
required to pay as much and more than 
these mentioned here. 

It is interesting to point out some of the 
other factors of finance that go into some 
of these organizations. For example, the 
Granite Cutters Union, consisting of 4,300 
members in the United States and Canada, 
required that a minimum general fund be 
kept, amounting to $50,000. The members 
are required to pay $36 a year until the 
general fund reaches $100,000 and then the 
dues are cut to $24 a year until the fund 
reaches $25,000. At such a time the mem- 
bers are assessed $12 more a year to bring 
the fund back up to $50,000. When a mem- 
ber is sick or unemployed he has to pay $12 
a year. Membcrs must pay a $25 initiation 
fee to join and if they have worked in opposi- 
tion to the mother organization, they may 
be required to pay as high as a $200 initia- 
tion fee. 

Comparing these figures with the amount 
that one out of eight business teachers pay, 
we find that a typical case looks like this. 





Minimum Maximum 
Local Association $1.00 $2.00 
State 2.00 2.00 
National 3.00 6.00 
Yearbook 2.00 2.00 
Total $8.00 $12.00 


In other words, about one out of every 
eight business teachers pay something less 
than a laundry worker or a sick granite 
worker. 

If we ever expect to attain the stature of 
a profession, can we do it with only 12 per 
cent of our teachers participating in a pro- 
fessional organization and complaining be- 
cause they have to pay $4 less than a sick 
granite worker? 

Now, I ask you — ! What must be done? 

(1) We must stop looking for a dollar's 
worth of reading material for every dollar 
we pay into our professional organization. 
Consider your dues a contribution to the 
betterment of your teaching profession. If 
you get a yearbook or a magazine, it is a 
bonus and a service. It is not something 
you bought. 

(2) We must work toward a unification of 


*(These and subsequent fieures taken from /Tandbook of Labor Unions by Florence Peterson, published by the Americas 


Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1946.) 
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dues collection. The procedure of sending 
five or six checks out each year is a nuisance 
and costly, both for you and the associations. 
(3) Everything we have ever gained 
professionally has come through the efforts 
of some organization. Support your organi- 
zation and see that your co-workers do. 


(4) Ve must do more than think that 
teaching is a profession; all teachers must 
act as though it were a profession. 

(5) Contribute more than just dues to 
your professional organization. Give a 
little time, a little thought, a little action to 
the furtherance of your profession. In the 
whole United States there are probably less 
than one hundred business teachers actually 
engaged in the administrative functions of 
some national professional association. 

Now, I ask you — ! 


N.A.B.T.T.I. Will Meet in Atlantic City 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will hold its 
annual meeting at Hotel Claridge, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on February 24 and 25, 
1950. The theme of the meeting is “The 
Professionalization of Business Teacher Edu- 
cation.” 

The major topics to be discussed at the 
Friday morning meeting are: “The Profes- 
sionalization of Teacher Education” and 
“Implications of Professionalization for Busi- 
ness Teacher Education.” On Friday after- 
noon there will be a discussion of the pro- 
fessional treatment of the various subject 
fields. Meetings of the United Business 
Education Association divisions will be held 
on Friday afternoon. The theme of the 
United Business Education Association divi- 
sion meetings will be “Research Studies on 
the National Business Entrance Tests.” 

The third general session on Saturday 
morning will include a discussion of the 
following topics: “The Professionalization of 
Methods Courses,” “Professionalization and 
Integration of Subject Matter Courses with 
Directed Observation and Student Teaching 
Programs,” “Implications for Professional- 
ization of Methods Courses and Integrated 
Student Teaching Programs.” A business 
mecting will follow the third general session. 

The luncheon speaker on Saturday will 
be Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association and 
member of Town Meeting of the Air’s 
World Seminar. His topic will be “‘Educa- 
tion Around the World.” 
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15-minute timed writings 


Typewriting Techniques 
and 


Short Cuts 


By 
MacClain 
and 
Dame 





There are thirty-seven lessons in this 
book. Each lesson includes a warm- 
up drill, a 15-minute timed writing, 
and a follow-up exercise. 


This book is really two books in one. 
It provides 15-minute timed writings, 
but each lesson also develops special 
drills and techniques. For schools 
that have been wanting straight copy 
for supplementary purposes, here is 
more than the answer to that need. 
While your students are working on 
straight copy, they will be learning 
something extra. It is a supplement 
that can be used with any textbook. 


The discussions in the timed writings 
cover such topics as proper form, 
proper position, rhythm, concentra- 
tion, layout, short cuts, relaxation, 
and numerous other valuable topics. 


List price, 84 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Now ...anew book 


nature. for nonsecretarial students 


PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 


Contents 
| Units 
For those students who are specializing in book- {| I. The tion Worker 
keeping, general business, and other non- | jr Pt ene Office 
secretarial subjects, here isa new book designed |} - Cerient Sypountting 
oe , : IV. Using Correct English 
specifically for their needs. It covers very 
V. Writing Business Letters 
thoroughly the nonsecretarial office work for 


VI. Handling the Mail 


which the student does not get training in other VII. Duplicating | 


specialized subjects. Emphasis is placed upon 
basic information, basic procedures, and work 
habits. New skills are developed and are 
correlated with other subjects. 


VIII. Using Communication 
Devices 


IX. Meeting the Public 
X. Using the Files 
XI. Buying and Selling 


XII. Receiving, Stockkeeping, 
and Shipping 


XIII. Adding and Calculating 
Techniques 


XIV. Adding and Calculating 


South-Western Publishing Co. XV ee 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) XVI. Seeking Employment 








You may obtain an optional workbook, a series 
of achievement tests, and a correlating practice 
set in filing. 


ee 


vWv 


. Keeping Records 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A.B.W.A. Annual Convention 


The annual convention of the American 
Business Writing Association was held in 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on December 28-30. John Ball, as- 
sistant professor of English, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, convention ‘director, 
was assisted by W. B. Toran of Miami 
University. Harvey Drach, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, was chairman 
of the hospitality committee and was as- 
sisted by members of the University of 
Cincinnati and Miami University business 
writing staffs. 

The opening address at the morning 
session on December 29 was given by C. R. 
Anderson, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Following the opening address Bennett 
Chapple, Armco Steel Corporation, gave the 
keynote talk. After the keynote speech K. 
Baker Horning, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, spoke on the topic “Business 
Writing Problems: What “Kind to Assign, 
How Many to Assign, How to Assign 
Them.” A panel discussion by members of 
the teaching materials committee and others 
ended the Thursday morning session. 

The speakers and their topics for Thursday 
afternoon were as follows: “How Much of 
the Fundamentals of English Should We 
Teach?” — Jessie Graham, Los Angeles 
City Schools; and “Changing Standards of 
Usage: Their Effects on Letter and Report- 
Writing Courses’ — FE. J. Kilduff, New 
York University. 

All the authors present at this meeting 
were introduced to the group. This part of 
the meeting was in charge of Doris Spon- 
sellor, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

On Friday morning, December 30, there 
was a letter clinic and panel discussion on 
the topic ““The Letter of Application.” In 
the afternoon there was a report-writing 
session in charge of J. H. Menning of the 
University of Alabama. 

Brief reports from various committees 
ended the meeting. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series 
of lessons for a student with only the left hand 
and a parallel series of lessons for a student 
with only the right hand. List price 36 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Catholic Business Education Review 


The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion is replacing its quarterly bulletin with 
a quarterly review, which will carry articles 
pertaining to Christian principles, teaching 
aids, and techniques. Editors of the review 
are: Sister Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., Mun- 
delein College, Chicago, and Brother Kieran 
Ryan, C.S.C., St. Edward’s University, 
Austin, Texas. The first issue of the review 
was published in November and ‘sent to 
all members and those who attended the 
high school teachers institute held in 
Chicago last August. 


Annual Conference in North Carolina 


The annual business education conference 
will be held on the campus of Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, Saturday, 
March 18, 1950. The topic for this year’s 
conference is typewriting. Louise Whitlock, 
assistant professor of business education at 
Woman’s College, is chairman of the 1950 
conference. The conference is sponsored 
annually by the Department of Business 
Education, Woman’s College, and Zeta 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. The aim of the 
conference is to have a program that will 
prove interesting and beneficial to all busi- 
ness teachers of North Carolina. 


Rese: = ©. iia 
Moses A. Jencks 


Moses A. Jencks, a veteran business 
teacher in the Des Moines, Iowa, schools, 
passed away October 30 at the age of sixty- 
five after a brief illness. Mr. Jencks was 
graduated from the Lodi, Wisconsin, High 
School, the University of Wisconsin, and 
had taken considerable graduate work in 
Drake University and other institutions. 
His teaching assignments included Wash- 
burn High School in Wisconsin, Gunnison 
Normal School and Colorado College’ in 
Colorado, and twenty-seven years in Des 
Moines where he served as chairman of the 
business department in North High School. 
His professional memberships included 
Alpha Kappa Psi, Phi Delta Kappa, the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
the Iowa State Education Association, and 
the National Education Association. Dur- 
ing World War II he corresponded with 
hundreds of his former students who were 
in national service. 
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Conventions and Conferences — Spring, 1950 








Name of Association 





Alabama Education Association.................... 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of Junior Colleges............. 


American Marketing Association ........ 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
I oi Sra OL aR al ee enh ta oe eee 


California Business Education Association. . 
California Council of Business Schools. . . 


Catholic Business Education Association. . . . 
ERR a a aaa Ce are 


Central Commercial] Teachers Association. . 
Columbia U. Production Typewriting Conference .. . 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. ...... yarn 


Connecticut Biisiness Educators’ Association. 
Eastern Business Teachers Association .... . 
Georgia Business Education Association... . 
Georgia Education Association. 
Idaho Education Association... . 
Illinois Business Education Association 
Illinois Education Association — 

Peoria Division........ 

Southwestern Division. . 
Indiana Business Education Clinic......... 
Indiana Business Education Conference... . 
Inland Empire Education Association....... 
International Society for Business Education 
Iowa State Education Association — 

I: icici enka nee 51:0 Se 


North Central....... i te 
South Central....... 


Kansas Business Education Conference... 
Kentucky Business Education Association. ... 
Kentucky Business Education Conference. .. 
Kentucky Education Association........ 
Michigan Business Education Association... .. 


Michigan Business Education Conference. . 


Michigan Business Schools Association. . . . 
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Place of Meeting 





Birmingham.............. 
Sea Island, Georgia. . 
Roanoke, Virginia......... 


San Francisco, California. 


Muncie... 
San Jose..... 
Long Beach......... 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Chicago, Illinois... . . 


Mason City, Iowa. 
New York City . 





New York City. . 

New Britain........ 
Boston, Massachusetts. . . 
Atlanta... 


Atlanta. . 





Boise..... 


ee 
NES 5 3.5 
East St. Louis 
Terre Haute. . 
Bloomington... .. 


Spokane, Washington. . . 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Des Moines.......... 
Mason City...... 
Creston...... 5 
Emporia... .. 
| Louisville. .... 
6 5: ea todcnyali esate 
Louisville..... ceatadae 
Battle Creek...... 
Ann Arbor.... 


Battle Creek......... 
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Date of Meeting 





March 30, $1 
April 18-15 
March 27-29 
July 16-18 


February 17, 18 
April 3, 4 
May 19, 20 


April 13 
February 18 


May 5, 6 


August 3, 4 


March 18 

May 6 

April 5-8 

March 23-25 
March 23-25 
April 14, 15 
March 80-April 1 
March 10 
March $1 
March $1-April 1 
July 6, 7 

April 5-7 
February 24, 25 
March $1 
March 31 
March 27 
March 18 

April 13 

July 14, 15 
April 12-14 
March 24, 25 
July 17, 18 


March 24, 25 



























Name of Association 





Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 








Michizan Schoolmasters Club 

Midwest Economics Association 

Mid-\\estern Business Schools Association. 

Minnesota Business Schools Association. a6 

Mississippi Education Association . | 
Murray Business Teachers Conference . 

National Association of Business Teacher-Training 


RNR ice a ied ee ee ah eos ee 


National Association of Cost Accountants. .. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
National Business Education League 

National Catholic Educational Association 


National Education Association — 
American Association of School Administrators. . 


National Federation of Private School Associations. . 
National Office Management Association. . 

National Secretaries Association. 

National University Extension Association. . 
National Vocational Guidance Association. . 

New Jersey Business Education Association. . 

New Mexico Business Education Conference. . 


New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion 


North Carolina Business Education Conference. . 
North Carolina Education Association. ...... 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools... .. 


Northwestern University Business Education Confer- 
| ee 


Ohio State U. Business Education Conference. 
Ohio Business Schools Association . . 
Ohio Business Teachers Association... . . 


Oklahoma Business College Association . 


Oklahoma Education Association — 
Central 


Northwest. . 
Northeast . .. 
Southeast . 


Oregon Education Association. 
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Columbus 


| Columbus. .. 





Ann Arbor 

Des Moines, Iowa.. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Minneapolis......... 
Jackson.... 


Murray, Kentucky....... 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
New York City.... 
Kansas City, Missouri... ... 
Washington, D. C. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Washington, D. C.... 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


| April 19-21 


April 24-26 
April 25 
March 15-17 


March 24 


Excelsior Springs, Missour | 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Newark 
s 


Las Vegas... 


New York City. . 


Greensboro. . 


Chicago... . 


Evanston, Illinois. . 


Columbus... .. 


Oklahoma City..... 


Durant... 


Portland.... 





February 24, 25 
June 18-22 
February 18-22 
April 10-12 
April 11-14 


February 25-March 2 
March 16-18 

May 21-24 

July 20-22 

May 1-3 

March 27-30 
February 17 


June 16, 17 


April 11-13 
March 18 
March 9-11 


March 20-24 


July 10, 11 

July 13, 14 

May 19, 20 
March $1-April 1 
April 23 

March 23, 24 
March 24 

March 23, 24 
March 24 

March 16, 17 


April 8, 4 
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Name of Association 
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Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





Pennsylvania Business Educators Conference 
Philadelphia Suburban Business Education Association 
South rolina Business ‘Teachers Association 
a Business College Association 
Southwestern Social Science Association. 
Tennessee Council of Business Schools. . 
Tennessee Education Association. ..... 
Texas Joint Business Education Conference 
Texas Vocational Association............... 


Tri-State Business Education Association. ... 


United Business Education Association. 
(Representative Assembly) 


Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Edu- 


Wisconsin Business Education Institute. . 








Johnstown. . March 18 
Philadelphia April 21 
Columbia March $1-Apri! 1 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. April 7, 8 
Houston, Texas. April 7, 8 
Chattanooga, Tennessee April 7, 8 
Knoxville. March 28, 24 
Denton. . June 8, 9 
Galveston . May 5, 6 


Cleveland, Ohio April 14, 15 


Atlantic City, New Jersey...| February 24, 25 


St. Louis, Missouri . July 3 
Green Bay.. May 5, 6 
Madison. July 24-26 











Roth Starts New Program in Missouri 


E. A. Roth, associate professor of business 
education at Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio, for the past two 
years, has accepted an appointment as 
associate professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. He will 
become the teacher trainer in distributive 
education, thus handling a new educational 
progran at the institution. This assign- 
ment will place him in charge of the dis- 
tributive education program providing an 
opportunity for study on the graduate and 
undergraduate levels. Program develop- 
ment began with the effective date of Pro- 
fessor Roth’s appointment, January 2, 1950. 

Before joining the staff at the University 
of Missouri, Mr. Roth was director of dis- 
tributive education at Bowling Green State 
University and teacher trainer in distributive 
education in Ohio. He has had wide ex- 
perience in public schools together with 
practical experience in retailing. His 
Bachclor’s degree and Master’s degree are 
from Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Bowser Gets Sales Appointment 


Harry Bowser has been 
appointed director of 
sales education for the 
Ediphone Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, In- 
corporated, according to 
an announcement by E. 
C. McCarthy,  vice- 
president in charge of 
sales. 

Mr. Bowser’s new du- 
ties will include the selec- 
tion and training of sales- 
men, public relations, 
and company relations 
with Edison dealers, dis- 
tributors, and branch of- 
fices throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


Formerly manager of the Education De- 
partment, Mr. Bowser joined Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, on July 1, 1948. He 
will continue to serve the Education De- 
partment in an advisory capacity. 
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Bloomsburg Annual Contest 


he eighteenth annual business education 
contest will be held on May 5 and 6, 1950, 
at Bloomsburg State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. The contest 
will consist of examinations in bookkeeping, 
typewriting, shorthand, and business mathe- 
matics. A book display and office machines 
show is planned in conjunction with the 
contest. The machines on display will 
include the latest models of equipment in 
common use in schools and small and 
medium-sized offices. In addition models of 
twenty and forty years ago will be on display 
to show the progress made in office mech- 
anization. The period of twenty years was 
selected as this is the twentieth anniversary 
of the Bloomsburg Business Education De- 
partment. 

On Friday night, May 5, the annual 
fashion show will be presented by the retail 
sales classes in honor of visiting contestants, 
teachers, and guests. 

- * e 


Arizona Teachers Meet 


The annual fall meeting of the Arizona 
Business Educators Association was held 
in Phoenix on November 3-5. The mecting 
was held in conjunction with the Arizona 
Education Association state convention. 

L. J. Johansen, in charge of the Arizona 
State Employment Service, was the gucst 
speaker. His talk dealt with current employ- 
ment requirements in the state. 

New officers of the Arizona Business Edu- 
eators Association for 1950 are: president, 
Ruth Miller, West Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix; vice-president, Ralph C. Asmus, 
Phoenix College, Phoenix; secretary-treas- 
urer, LaVor Reed, Gila Junior College, 
Thatcher. 


Northwestern Begins Work-Experience 
Program 


The Business Education Department of 
Northwestern University now offers a sum- 
mer work-experience program for business 
teachers. Students will hold full-time posi- 
tions for a six-weeks’ period in an office or 
distributive occupation. All persons holding 
such positions will receive prevailing rates 
of pay. In addition to securing actual 
work experience, students will meet in a 
seminar each week to trade experiences, to 
hear office managers and employers, and to 
correlate their work activities with the 
teaching of business subjects. 

A total of six hours of graduate credit 
may be earned during the summer session. 
Business firms in the Evanston and Chicago 
area will participate in this co-operative 
work-experience program. 

Persons interested in this program should 
write Dr. Albert C. Fries, School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Lilinois. 


Northwestern University Assistantships 


The School of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, have 
available a number of graduate assistant- 
ships for the academic year 1950-51. These 
awards are made to graduates of colleges or 
universilies after admission to the Graduate 
School. The duties include part-time teach- 
ing, research, laboratory assistant, or related 
activities. 

The stipends for these graduate assistant- 
ships are $1,050 plus tuition. For further 
information write to Dr. Albert C. Fries, 
School of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


By WHELAND and MOORE 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit 
consisting of ten different narratives of transactions 


with the books of entry that are necessary for keeping 
the records. 


The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, a 
family, and small businesses. 


These projects may be used any time in first-year 
bookkeeping after the fundamental principles have 
been studied. Practical experience gained includes 
budgeting and the use of various types of bookkeeping 
records, such as a combined cash journal, the ledger, 
and special journals. 


The price is $1.00. Samples will be sent on request to 
any teachers who will consider the projects for class 
use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


634 Broadway..... ‘ ........+eCincinnati 2, Ohio 
NN ES Eee - LUC 
345 Broadway..................New York 13, N. Y. 


536 Mission St... . . 
2210 Pacific Ave... 


ie afi tacaal San Francisco 5, Calif. 








February, 1950 
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Help Wanted 
TO ALL BUSINESS EDUCATORS — Classroom teachers, department heads, 


supervisors, administrators, and teacher trainers, ON ALL LEVELS, and in ALL 
TYPES OF SCHOOLS, are urgently requested to make a contribution to the 1951 ABE 
Yearbook. Please send to the chapter editors a fairly detailed description of one or more 
practices you have found successful. Be sure to include all forms or materials used and 
indicate the results you have obtained. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION PRACTICES 
What Business Education Can Do 


A handbook of practical use for the classroom teacher in particular. A manual of sue- 
cessful and recommended practices for the improvement of business education programs 
in the schools. What business education can do effectively in all of its phases. 


Part One CHAPTER EDITORS 
Chapters For Our Pupils Name and Address 
I Exploring the Abilities of Pupils — Gertrude Forrester, 71 Overpeck Avenue, Richfield Park, 
New Jersey 
II Improving the Fundamental Tools — Vernon Musselman, Dept. of Business Education, Uni- 


versity of Kentucky, Lexington 


III Teaching Pupils to Think — Harry Huffman, Dept. of Business Education, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 


IV Developing the Character and Personality of — Elizabeth VanDerver, State Teachers College, Mont- 


Pupils clair, New Jersey 
Part Two 
Through the Curriculum 
V Teaching for Basic Business Understandings — Ines Ray Wells, Dept. of Business Education, Ohio 


State University, Columbus 


VI Teaching for the Office Occupations — Irene C. Place, Dept. of Business Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


VII Teaching for the Distributive Occupations — T. C. Brown, State Supervisor of Distributive Ed., 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 


VIII Evaluating Achievement and Vocational Com- — Helen Reynolds, School of Education, New York Uni- 


petence versity, New York City 
TX Evaluating the Curriculum — Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 
Part Three 
With the Help of Others 
X Using Effectively Community Resources — Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 


Illinois 


XI Obtaining Adequate Facilities and Equipment — James R. Meehan, Dept. of Business Education, Hunter 
College, New York City 


XII Improving the Teacher Personnel — Marsdon Sherman, Chico State College, Chico, California 
XIII Administering and Supervising the Program — Ernest A. Zelliot, Supervisor of Business Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
* * od . of 
Associate Editors: Part One ee Liles, Supervisor of Business Education, Atlanta Public Schools, Atlanta, 
eorgia 


Part Two Estelle L. Popham, Dept. of Business Education, Hunter College, New York City 
Part Three Herman G. Enterline, Sehoo! of Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Editor, 1951 ABE Yearbook Albert C. Fries, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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NEW FIFTH EDITION 


By P. E. Curry and Edwin B. Piper 
















' APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


In APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC the principles are presented in a 
functional, practical, concrete manner. In every unit and every section the 
authors have used vehicles of realism as a means of defending the prin- 
ciples. The following are examples: , 


FUNDAMENTALS INTRODUCED FUNCTIONAL PRESENTATION 


Unit I. Transactions with a Bank 











Addition— > Section 1. Deposit Tickets 
Subtraction — Section 2. Check Stubs 
Addition and Subtraction — Section 3. Bank Statements and Reconciliations 
Unit II. The Arithmetic of Buying 
| Multiplication -———_—_———__» Section 1. Sales Tickets 
Aliquot Parts - -_ Section 2. Sales Tickets Involving Aliquot Parts 
I Division — _—__________» Section 3. Determining Unit Prices 
Division > Section 4. Articles Priced by the Hundred, 
Hundredweight, Thousand, and Ton 
Division > Section 5. Determining Average Prices 


{n this book there is a close correlation with bookkeeping, 
salesmanship, office practice, business management, con- 
sumer education, business law, and general business. The 
problems are very practical, and there are numerous 
illustrations and examples. 





-———— 


THE 5-STEP LEARNING PATTERN 


The five-step learning program includes: (1) a functional 
approach described above, (2) a detailed explanation of 
the principle or process, (3) an illustrative example, 
(4) immediate practice through oral and written exercises, 
and (5) spaced cumulative review. 


South-Western Publishing Co. Cincinnati New York 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Review of Business Education. 1949. Research 
issue. This 40-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin is 
Nos. 8 and 4 of the annual series published jointly by 
Beta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and the Department 
of Business Education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. It contains abstracts of the following studies 
that were entered in the 1947 Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Award Contest: “Bookkeeping Errors of the Small 
Business and How They Affect the Income Tax Return” 
by James E. Bachman; “A Study of the Business Edu- 
cation Program in the Public School Systems of Fulton 
County, Georgia,” by Catherine P. Baker; “Co- 
operative Office Practice at Saint Joseph’s Business 
School” by Sister Marie Frances Carveth; “A List of 
Words Selected from the Horn-Peterson List Contain- 
ing All Three-Letter Sequences Found in the First 
Seven Thousand Words” by Virginia Daniel: ‘Per- 
sonnel Techniques for Accovntants” by M. Frances 
Estep; “Educational Uses of Services Available to 
Small Businesses from Certain Agencies of the Federal 
Government” by Stanley C. Robinson; “A Survey of 
the Office Duties and the Employers’ Evaluations of 
Office Employees in Thirty-Two Business Offices in 
the Pekin, Illinois, Employment Area” by Juliabel 
Strauch; “Training Chain Store Supervisors and 
Managers” by Lewis R. Toll; “A Survey of Buasic 
Business Education in Ohio” by Inez Ray Wells. For 
information write Robert A. Lowry, School of Com- 
on Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
oma. 


Problems in Business Education. 1949. Eigh- 
teenth yearbook of the Commercial Fducation Associa- 
tion of the City of New York and Vicinity. It is a 195- 
page, printed, cloth-bound book edited by Joseph 
Gruber. It contains articles written by school adminis- 
trators and leaders in the field of business education. 
The yearbook is divided into the following parts: 
Part I, “General Problems in Business Education”; 
Part II, Problems in the Subject Areas of Business 
Education”; Part IIT, “Directory of Commercial Edu- 
cation in New York City”: Part IV, “A Report on 
C.E.A. Winter Convention,” “Associate Members,” 
“1949-50 Executive Board,” and “Statement of 
Policy.” Price $2.00. Order from New York Uni- 
versity Book Store, Washington Square East, New 
York City. 


Basic Economic Concepts. December, 1949. 
Monograph No. 73. This is a 59-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet based on the study completed by John 
H. Moorman in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Derart- 
ment of Education in the Graduate College of the State 
University of Iowa. It cortains the following three 
chapters: “Introduction,” “Materials and Procedures,” 
and “Basic Economic Concepts.” Single copies free to 
interested persons. Address requests to South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas. 
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Some Factors in the Training of Clerical 
Workers. 1949. By Dr. Alton B. Parker Liles. This 
120-page, printed, paper-bound booklet was published 
by Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater. It con- 
tains the dissertation for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree that won the 1947 Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Award. It is divided into the following chapters: 
Chapter I, “Introduction”; Chapter II, “The Problem”; 
Chapter ITI, “Related Studies”; Chapter IV, “The 
Field of Clerical Occupations”; Chapter V, “Tech- 
nique of the Study”; Chapter VI, “Guidance Tech- 
niques Selected for Validation”; Chapter VII, “Treat- 
ment of the Data”; Chapter VIII, “Conclusions and 
Recommendations.” Price 85 cents, less discount of 
10 per cent on orders for ten or more copies. Order 
from Division of Commerce, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma % 


Careers in Retail Business Ownership. 1946. 
This is a $47-page, printed, paper-bound booklet. 
The first seven chapters explain what retailing in 
gencral is like. The titles of these chapters are as follows: 
“Your Choice of a Career,” “Opportunities in Retail 
Business Ownership,” “Types and Forms of Ownership 
of Retail Business,” “‘Work and Qualifications of the 
Retailer,” “Financing a Business,” “Failures and 
Fraud,” and “Advantages and Disadvantages.” The 
major part of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
more than thirty-five different retail fields. The various 
retail fields are grouped under the following headings: 
(1) food and drug group, (2) Jumber-hardware group, 
(3) automotive group, (4) furniture-household group, 
(5) apparel and general merchandise, (6) miscellaneous. 
The following topics related to each type of retail 
business are included: (1) what the business is like, 
(2) its size and growth, (3) the kind of competition you 
can expect, (4) the outlook in the field, (5) the capital 
you may need, (6) the sales volume and income you 
may expect, (7) what you would do as a retailer in this 
field, (8) the aptitudes, training, and experience that 
are considered important, (9) the extent and causes of 
failure, (10) how to get started, (11) advantages and 
disadvantages, (12) sources of more information Free 
except for a charge of 19 cents to cover postage and 
packing. Address your requests to B'nai B’rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1746 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


What to Look for in a Private Business 
School. 1949. This 32-page, paper-bound booklet is 
published by Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and is based on an outline prepared by James H. Boyle, 
Burdett personnel director. The booklet emphasizes the 
following points to keep in mind when choosing a 
business schoo]: (1) location, (2) facilities, (3) variety 
of courses, (4) placement services, (5) competent staff 
and faculty, (6) extracurricular activities, (7) vocational 
guidance. Free. Address requests to Public Relations 
Department, Burdett College, 156 Stuart Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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A Close Resemblance 


Mother: “What in the world has happened to you? 
Your shirt is full of holes.” 
Tommy: “We've been playing grocery store and 
I was the Swiss cheese.” 
e ee 


Wedded Bliss 


Two men who had been bachelor cronies met for 
the first time in five years. 

“Tell me, Tom,” said one, “did you marry that 
girl, or do you still darn your own socks and do your 
own cooking?” 

“Yes,” was Tom’s reply. 

eee 


A Sure-Cure 


“Oh, doctor.” cried a wild-eyed man, “I’m dread- 
fully afflicted. The ghosts of my departed relatives 
come and perch on the tops of the fence posts all 
around my garden when dusk is falling. I can look out 
any evening and see a couple of dozen spooks sitting 
on the fence, waiting, waiting, waiting. What shall 
I do?” 

“Sharpen the tops of the posts,” advised the doctor. 

eee 


He Knows Better 


Little Boy (calling father at office): “Hello, who is 
this?” 
Father (recognizing son’s voice): “The smartest 
man in the world.” 
Little Boy: “Pardon me, I’ve got the wrong num- 
ber.” 
eee 


Silence Is Golden 


Dick’s mother made it a rule that if he came to the 
dinner table late he was not to speak a single word 
during the meal. The other day he arrived, as usual, 
after everybody had sat down. As soon as he entered 
the room he began with, “I say, Mother,” but his 
mother quickly reminded him of the rule. 

“But, Mother —” he persisted. 

“Not a word,” said the stern parent who meant 
the rule to be enforced. 

When dinner was over, his mother asked him what 
he wanted to say. 

“Oh, I only wanted to say, Mother, that baby was 
filling father’s socks with condensed milk.” 


s e 
Smash-Up 


Two cars had run into each other head-on and were 
in a very battered condition. A policeman was question- 
ing the two angry drivers to try and find out whose 
fault the accident was. He had begun to favor one of 
the drivers, and said to the other, “You must have 
seen this fellow driving toward you — why didn’t you 
give him half the road?” 

“I would have,” said the other motorist, “but I 
couldn’t figure out which half he wanted!” 
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No Trouble At All 


A lady was entertaining her friend’s small son, 
“Are you sure you can cut your meat?” she said, 
after watching his struggles. 
“Oh, yes,” he replied without looking up from his 
plate. ‘We often have it as tough as this at home.” 
Se 


Break the News Gently 


“Mrs. Upton’s pet dog has been run over. 
be heartbroken.” 
“Don’t tell her abruptly.” 
“No, I'll begin by saying it’s her husband.” 
ee ¢ e 


Substitute 


The farmer whose pig was killed by an automobile 
was extremely angry. 

“Don’t worry,” said the motorist trying to pacify 
the bereaved owner, “I'll replace your pig.” 

“You can’t,” growled the farmer, “you ain’t fat 
enough.” 


She'll 


Slightly Used 


A man eating dinner in a restaurant found that 
he could not possibly cut his steak no matter how he 
jabbed at it. He said to the waiter at last, “You'll 
have to take this steak back and get me another piece. 
I can’t even begin to cut it.” 

“Sorry, sir,” replied the waiter, examining the 
steak closely. “I can’t take this back now. You've 


bent it.”’ 
. 2 J 


A Long Story 


“What is it about a dachshund that you don’t care 
for?” 
“They make such a draft when they come into a 
room. They always keep the door open so long.” 
eee 


Reconsideration 


Wife: “John, will you match a piece of silk for me 
on your way home from the office today?” 

Husband (with a bright idea): “Oh, do you mean 
at the counter where that pretty blonde works? The 
girl with the big eyes and —” 

Wife: “On second thought, I won’t bother you. 
It’s not fair of me to ask you to do errands for me after 
you have finished a long day’s work.” 

ee ee 


Good Intentions 


The judge had just awarded a divorce to a wife 
who had charged nonsupport. 

“And,” he said to the husband, “I have decided 
to give your wife $50 a month toward her support.” 

“That’s fine, Judge,” said the husband cordially, 
“and once in a while I'll try to slip her a few bucks 
myself.” 
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Increase Student Interest and Understanding of Book- 
s - o s + 
keeping Practice with these New S.V.E. Filmstrips 
\ 
~ 
ane THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART I (In Color) 
HOKKEEPINS 
mi coUNTING THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il (In Color) 
i These two new bookkeeping filmstrips will help speed up bookkeeping in- 
k struction in the classroom by presenting in graphic, step-by-step form the 
C3 standard procedure in bookkeeping practice. While these filmstrips 
correlate with “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” by Carlson, 
Forkner, and Prickett, they are so basic that they may be used with any 
ll ther standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 
Bookkeeping Cycle, Part 1°’ 
Filmstrip 
le A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with cap- 
fy tions, subtitles, and text frames covering the opening 
t entry and the posting of the opening entry to the ledger. 
It is based on the tried, tested, and proved methods 
that can be used in the hands of the average teacher. 
Price, $5.00. 
at 
re 
l Frame from filmstrip Part I, ‘“‘The Book- 
e. keeping Cycle,’’ showing the cash 
account 
1€ 
bs ety “The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part II’ 
= Filmstrip 
re A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with captions, 
‘ . : ; subtitles, and text frames covering additional journal entries, 
ttt Trees 
‘6 le, a Ss posting to the ledger, and the trial balance. Price, $5.00. 
A th ° ° au : oe 
Frame from filmstrip Part Il, “The ( we er filmstrip, Part III of ‘’The meineaging Cycle, 
e Bookkeeping Cycle,” showing method Will be released at a later date and will include the work, 
of proving cash sheet financial statements, and closing entries.) 
D 
” These filmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western Publishing Company 
7 and the Society for Visual Education, Inc. Parts I and II are ready for immediate 
oT delivery. 
Distributed By -—- 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
; A Business Corporation 
a (Specialists in Visual Education) 
Lan 
S 





100 EAST OHIO STREET - - - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Going Places. (Released in 1949.) This 16-mm. 
sound film in color was produced by John Sutherland 
Productions and is distributed by Harding College, 
Searcy, Arkansas. It may be shown in 9 minutes. 


Summary. The film uses animated cartoons of Holly- 
wood standards to define the profit motive in our system 
of free enterprise and the part it has played in the 
economic development of our country. The story 
centers around a boy named Freddie who is lamenting 
the fact that he has to stir soap for mother when he 
could be at play. As he stirs the soap, he dreams of 
making the soap better and faster and after years of 
research perfects a cake soap. Deluged with business, 
Freddie starts expanding. His new industry attracts 
new people to the city and also results in the building 
of a railroad. The film points out that all these new ideas 
create better living conditions, better law enforcement, 
and more governmental revenue. The film shows what 
happens to Freddie when he and a competitor contrive 
to hike prices and monopolize the market. The film 
concludes that a collection of varied industries based 
on free enterprise results in a higher standard of living 
for all the people. 


Recommended Use. This film would be interesting to 
high school classes in economics, consumer economics, 
and civics. 


Rental. “Going Places” may be obtained from the 
Motion Picture Division, Harding College, Searcy, 
Arkansas. Free rental except for transportation charges 
both ways. 


Arizona and Its Natural Resources. (Released 
in 1948.) This is a 16-mm. sound film in color sponsored 
by the Phelps-Dodge Corporation and produced under 
the supervision of the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines. It may be shown in 38 minutes. 


Summary. The rich mineral deposits and other 
resources of the Grand Canyon state are shown in 
this film. The film high lights the development of 
copper and other metal industries; tells how irrigation 
turned desert waste lands into rich agricultural regions 
and provided good grazing land for cattle raising; 
describes the importance of the Indian culture; and 
reveals how the painted desert, petrified forest, and 
other natural wonders made Arizona a leading tourist 
state. It also shows how huge dams supply water to 
Arizona farms and hydro-electric power to cities, 
factories, and mines. Other scenes shown in the film 
include Arizona’s thriving cattle raising, dude ranching, 
lumber industries, universities, modern cities, national 
forests, and Indian reservations. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economic geography. 


Rental. “Arizona and Its Natural Resources” may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Mines Experiment 
Station, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania. Free except for transportation charges both 
ways. 
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Nevada and Its Natural Resources. 


(Released 
in 1949.) This 16-mm. sound film in color was produced 
by the Bureau of Mines Experiment Station in ¢o- 
operation with the Richfield Oil Corporation. It may 
be shown in $1 minutes. 


Summary. The scenes in this film include desolate 
white sand dunes and high mountain peaks, huge dams 
storing water to irrigate land, frontier farms producing 
rich crops, prize cattle and sheep being fattened for 


“market, copper mining and smelting, and_ historic 


cities such as Reno, Elko, Las Vegas, Ely, and Virginia 
City, once famous for their fabulous silver mines, 
The film relates that discovery of the Comstock lode 
in 1859 made Nevada famous for silver. Scenes of 
present-day limestone, fluor spar, and tungsten mining 
are shown. The film describes how Nevada diatomite 
is used as an insulating agent, gypsum for wallboards, 
and lead in high-test gasoline. Still other interesting 
scenes show the Bureau of Mines Laboratory at 
Boulder City, where new processes for extracting metal 
from ore are developed, as well as scenes of Lake Tahoe, 
dude ranches, and other vacation spots. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economic geography. 


Rental. ‘‘Nevada and Its Natural Resources” may 
be obtained from Graphic Services Section, Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
No charge is made for the use of the film, but the 
borrower is expected to pay transportation expenses 
both ways. 


The Man the Customer Sees. (Released in 
1948.) This is one of a series of four sound-slide films 
produced and distributed by the Kelvinator Division 
of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. The titles of the 
other three sound-slide films are: (1) “Here’s to Your 
Future in Sales,”’ (2) ““How and Why Customers Buy,” 
and (3) “You Can Learn from a Miss.” It may be 
shown in 20 minutes. 


Summary. This sound-slide film emphasizes the 
personality traits necessary to become a_ successful 
salesman. Some of the personality factors emphasized 
in the film are: (1) watch your appearance, (2) express 
yourself clearly, (8) be courteous, (4) be friendly, (5) 
be sincere, (6) be enthusiastic, (7) be adaptable, (8) 
be imaginative, and (9) be determined. The right and 
the wrong way to sell are demonstrated. Products of 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation are used in the 
demonstrations. 


Recommended Use. The sound-slide film is suitable 
for high school and adult classes in distributive educa- 
tion. 


Sale and Rental. “The Man the Customer Sces” 
may be purchased from Kelvinator, Division of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, Film Section, 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit 32, Michigan. The selling price of the 
complete set of four sound-slide films is $75. Free 
rental except for transportation charges. 
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How to Keep a Job. (Released in 1949.) This 
16-mm. sound film available in color or black and white 
was produced by Coronet Instructional Films. John N. 
Given, supervisor, School-Community-Vocation Rela- 
tions, Los Angeles City Board of Education, Los Ange- 
les, California, was collaborator. The film may be 
shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
explain the qualifications necessary for any one to 
succeed on any job. Some of the desirable personality 
traits emphasized in the film are: (1) punctuality, 
(2) co-operation, (3) dependability, (4) ability to accept 
eriticism, (5) initiative, and (6) loyalty. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. It would be particularly helpful 
to those students who are planning to enter employ- 
ment upon graduation from high school. 


Sale and Rental. “How to Keep a Job” may be pur- 
chased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price 
for a black-and-white print is $45 and for color $90. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film rental library. 


Make Mine Freedom. (Released in 1949.) This 
16-mm. sound film in color was produced by John 
Sutherland Productions and is distributed by Harding 
College, Searcy, Arkansas. It may be shown in 9 
minutes. 


Summary. The film uses animated cartoons to drama- 
tize the freedom we enjoy under our Bill of Rights. The 
various “isms” which destroy economic and political 
freedoms are explained in the film. The film points out 
the conflicts that arise between capital, management, 
and labor when each group selfishly thinks only of its 
own interests. It stresses the need for co-operation of all 
groups or individuals if greater material and spiritual 
values are to be achieved for all. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. It would be particularly in- 
teresting to high school classes in economics, consumer 
economics, civics, or American problems. 


Rental. “Make Mine Freedom” may be obtained 
from the Motion Picture Division, Harding College, 
Searcy, Arkansas. Free rental except for transportation 
charges both ways. 


Basic Court Procedures. (Released in 1949.) 
This 16-mm. sound film available in color or black and 
white was produced by Coronet Instructional Films 
with Fred E. Inbau, professor of law, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, acting as collaborator. 
The film may be shown in approximately 13 minutes. 


Summary. The film centers around two high school 
boys who learn from a practicing lawyer the function 
of our courts and how our laws operate. In the develop- 
ment of a “criminal case,” the film explains the roles 
played by the various courtroom figures and also 
clearly defines many specialized legal terms. The film 
emphasizes not only the function of courts, but also 
the place of the judicial system in a democracy. 


_ Recommended Use. The film would be particularly 
interesting to high school classes in business law. 


Sale and Rental. “Basic Court Procedures” may be 
eg from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 

uth Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price for a black-and-white print is $56.25 and for 
color $112.50. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film rental library or the extension division of 
your state university. 
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Modern Business Machines. (Released in 
1948.) ‘This two-reel, 16-mm. sound film was produced 
by Teaching Aids Exchange in co-opcration with the 
many exhibitors at the Natienal Business Show, which 
was held in San Francisco, California. It may be 
shown in approximately 20 minutes. 


Summary. Business machines that are rather ex- 
pensive and are not to be found in the average class- 
room are explained and demonstrated in this fiim. 
The objective of the film is to show students the various 
types of machines that are found in the business 
world. As the machines are shown on the screen, they 
are described so that the students will be able to grasp 
a working knowledge of the machines. Two high- 
lights of the film are demonstrations by Stella Pajunas, 
world champion typist, who demonstrates the use of 
the electromatic typewriter and a demonstration on 
the new Chinese typewriter, which contains some 
5,400 characters and writes the Chinese language at 
a rate of 40 to 50 words a minute. 


Recommended Use. The film would be particularly 
interesting to the office machines and office practice 
classes. 


Sale and Rental. “Modern Business Machines” 
may be obtained from Teaching Aids Exchange, P. O. 
Box 1127, Modesto, California. The selling price is 
$75.00. Rental price is $3.50. 


Interest — 60 Day 6% Method. (Released in 
1949.) This silent 35-mm. filmstrip in black and white 
was prepared by Michael Forest and Clifford Ettinger. 
It consists of fifty-three frames excluding the title 
frames. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this filmstrip is 
to explain and demonstrate the use of the 60 day 6% 
method of computing interest. The first part of the 
filmstrip explains interest and its relationship to a 
promis-~vwry note. Application of the 60 day 6% method 
in figuring interest on various amounts for different 
numbers of days is explained and demonstrated. After 
the 60 day 6% method has been explained, several 
problems and their solutions are shown. 


Recommended Use. High school classes in business 
arithmetic and bookkeeping would find the filmstrip 
helpful. 


Sale. “Interest —60 Day 6% Method” may be 
purchased from Business Education Visual Aids, 104 
West Glst Street, New York 28, New York. The 
selling price is $5. 


Your Postal Service. (Released in 1949.) This 
16-mm. sound film was produced by the publishers of 
Time, Life, and Fortune. It may be shown in 18 minutes. 


Summary. The film emphasizes the fact that the 
United States Post Office is the largest retail business 
in the world today. It shows the inner workings of the 
United States Post Office. The following points relating 
to the operation of the United States Post Office are 
emphasized in the film: (1) revenues, (2) scope, (3) 
efficiency, (4) railway mail service, (5) highway post 
office, (6) air mail, (7) franking, (S) parcel post, (9) 
postal inspectors, and (10) role of the letter carrier. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for classes in 
general business. 


Sale and Rental. “Your Postal Service” may be pur- 
chased from March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, New York. The selling 
price is $55. For rental purposes contact your regular 
film library or the extension division of your state 
university. 
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xt Complete Reuisiou 
of a Poplar Book 


For many years Aurner’s EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
has been the popular leading book in its field. The new third edition 
is now published under the title, EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH. The 
title has been changed in order to indicate more clearly the emphasis 
in the new book. While th »re is still adequate emphasis on letter writing, 
there is greater emphasis on grammar and drill. Many other features 
have been added that will make this book even more popular. 


EFFECTIVE 


ay BUSINESS | 
ENGLISH | 
Third Edition 


The entire book has been revised. It has been By R. R. Aurner 
simplified, and outmoded material has been 
eliminated. The student begins with a study of 


ee. Aaa a 










grammar, and there are frequent review drills. 
Punctuation is introduced in a new graphic 
manner that will make this topic easier to teach 
and easier to learn. Motivation is provided 
through realistic applications and plenty of 
good examples. In the reference section there 
is a letter and transcription guide together with 





a guide to correct addresses and salutations. 
4 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman, sixty-five years of age, in good health, teacher 
of typewriting and Greg¢ shorthand, willing to draw 
public school retirement allowance and teach for smaller 
salary in private school. Has stenographic diploma from 
business college; A.B. degree from the University of 
Chicago and A.M. degree from University of Minnesota. 
Address, No. 98. 





Top-notch registrar, who is both an able administrator 
and a live-wire fieldman with an outstanding record, 
desires position in New York City area. Has pleasing 
personality. Will consider buying an interest in school. 
Address, No. 99. 





Young veteran, twenty-six years of age, single, with 
A.B. degree, Magna Cum Laude, and two years’ experi- 
ence in teaching commerce and English in high school 
and veterans’ classes, desires position for 1950-51 with 
high school of moderately sized town. Address, No. 100, 





Experienced woman commercial teacher desires teach- 
ing position in college or university. Holds B.S. degree in 
education and M.A. degree in commerce. Has had 
twelve years’ teaching experience in high schools. Quali- 
fied to teach Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, So pe 
geography, and other allied subjects. Would consider 
job of teaching for a summer term. Address, No. 101. 





Man, thirty-nine years of age, with advanced college 
degrees and considerable teaching and practical ac- 
counting experience, desires association with progressive 
school in the East or Middle West. Because of promo- 
tional experience and general business background, he 
is ready to assume some managerial responsibility and 
could make some investment after both parties are 
mutually satisfied. Address, No. 102. 





Teaching position wanted in a business college by a 
middle-aged man who has had over twenty years’ ex- 
rience as school superintendent, and has taught 
kkeeping and accounting, business law, business 
administration, economics, and business mathematics. 
Holds three degrees: B.A., M.A., and LL.D. Has had 
some experience in speaking before high school assem- 
blies and contacting prospective students. Can furnish 
good references. Would prefer to locate in the middle 
states. Address, No. 103. 





WANTED TO BUY 


A junior college or a go0d business college. Prefer one 
located in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, or Kentucky. Have 
considerable cash and can handle a good sized school. 
Address, No. 107. 





Wanted to purchase or partnership in a private school 


in North-Carolina. Give all information in your first 


+ ag A regard to price, size of school, and city. Address, 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Exceptional Opportunity! Salesmen wanted to sell 
new and exclusive bookkeeping wall charts. Big demand. 
Charts edited and approved by South-Western Publish- 
ing Company. Earn up to $200 per week. Exclusive 
territories. Experience in teaching bookkeeping and 
accounting helpful. Act now. Give details about yous- 
self in writing to The George F. Cram Company, Inc., 
730 E. Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 





Typing, business English, office machine instructor 
wanted by reputable Midwestern business school. 
Address, No. 104. 





Shorthand instructor wanted by school in large Mid- 
western city. Must be able to teach simplified and 
regular Gregg shorthand. Will give territory for part- 
time solicitation if desired. Address, No. 105. 





Advanced accounting, salesmanship teacher-solicitor 
wanted by school with excellent reputation in Midwest. 
Salary plus commissions. Address, No. 106. 





Good opportunity for an A-1 solicitor or registrar. 
You can make $5,000 above expenses the first year. A good 
school and an excellent opportunity. Address, No. 114. 





Woman teacher, single, with experience in business 


school or ‘college wanted to ‘teach Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, office machines, and filing. xcellent op- 
portunity for advancement. (School located in west 


central Pennsylvania. Position open September 1. State 
age, experience, and salary desired. Address, No. 115. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Two-teacher school, located in Southwest town of 
20,000 famous for its climate, for sale. Established in 
1927. Excellent for man-and-wife combination. Address, 
No. 109. 





Old-established school in Middle West for sale. 
proved for veteran trainin 
Council of Business Schools. 
little competition. 
dress, No. 110. 


Ap- 
and member of National 

Has large capacity and 
Owners have other interests. Ad- 





Business school for sale in west Texas of of 50,000. 
Only business school in city. Field untouched. Excellent 
possibilities. G.I. approved. Good enrollment. Attrac- 
tive price. Owner wishes to sell because of poor health. 
Address, No. 111. 





Small business school situated in the heart of the 
citrus section in south central Florida for sale. Great 
possibilities. Field untouched. Address, No. 112. 





Business school for sale in the metropolitan section of 
New Jersey. Excellent location. Only school. Population 
200,000. Owner wishes to retire. Splendid opportunity 
for ambitious school man. Address, No. 116. 





FOR SALE 


Thirty B Model Stenotypes for sale. Make an offer for 
all. Address, No. 113. 
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Ninth Annual D.P.E. Research Award 


Fourteen research studies in the field of 
business education, representing contribu- 
tions from eight different colleges and uni- 
versities, and one independent research 
study were submitted in the Ninth Annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award Contest. 

Of these, the one selected by the judges 
as the study representing the outstanding 
contribution to research in business educa- 
tion in the year 1948 was that completed by 
Dorothy Helene -Veon entitled “The Rela- 
tionship of Learning Factors Found in 
Certain Modern Foreign-Language Aptitude 
Tests to the Prediction of Shorthand 
Achievement in College.” This is an inde- 
pendent research study completed by Miss 
Veon who is the executive officer, Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

The judges also recognized the excep- 
tional merit of the following two studies 
submitted in the contest: Lois Elizabeth 
Frazier — “The Relations of Certain Back- 
ground Factors and Freshman Standardized 
Tests to College Success’ — M.S., Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Mabel Maxine 
Hutchings — “A Study of Typewriting as 


Offered in Elementary Schools” — M.A,, 
Northwestern University. 

Miss Veon’s study will be published in 
full by the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water. Abstracts of other studies will be 
published in the Review of Business Educa- 
tion, also an Oklahoma A. and M. publica- 
tion. 

The following business educators served 
as judges in evaluating the studies: Professor 
Marion Lamb, Department of Business 
Education, University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas; Professor John M. Trytten, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Professor J. Andrew Holley, Department of 
Business Education, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Entries in the 1949 Research Award Con- 
test are now being assembled. Those who 
completed research studies in the field of 
business education in the calendar year 1949 
are invited to forward their studies, express 
prepaid, to the chairman of the Research 
Award Committee, Professor H. G. Enter- 
line, School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Vocational Drilis... 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL and 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING is a combination textbook and 
workbook that provides intensive pre-employ- 
ment training in the basic information and 
skills required in business and governmental 
The student is given a 
review, intensive drill, and tests to measure 
proficiency. It may be taught as a final course 
before graduation or along with another 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


e Arithmetic 

e Grammar 

e Punctuation and Capitalization 

e Business Vocabulary 

e Vocabulary 

e Spelling 

e Office Machines and Equipment 

e Office Reference Material 

e Communications 

e Correspondence 

e Filing 

e Typewriting 

e Shorthand 

e Tests of Aptitudes and 
Capacities 


Dallas 
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